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FREE  DISTRIBUTION 

In  Orbit  39  we  announced  an  increased 
free  distribution  of  the  journal  — two 
copies  of  each  issue  to  Ontario  elementary 
schools  and  three  to  secondary  schools. 
Owing  to  budget  cutbacks,  we  now  find 
ourselves  having  to  amend  this  decision. 

Starting  with  the  June  issue  ( Orbit  43), 
we  shall  be  sending  one  free  copy  of 
each  issue  to  Ontario  elementary  schools 
and  two  copies  to  secondary  schools.  We 
apologize  for  this  rather  rapid  reversal,  but 
our  financial  situation  leaves  us  no 
alternative. 

Once  again  we  ask  principals  to 
cooperate  by  passing  on  these  free  copies 
of  Orbit  to  their  staff. 

Hugh  Oliver,  Editor 
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LAURIER,  OTTAWA,  ONTARIO. Registration 
fee  (which  does  not  include  transport  or 
accommodation)  is  $365  per  participant.  For 
further  information,  contact: 

Peter  MacDougall 

Management  Resources  at  Work  Ltd. 

Box  7305,  Ottawa,  Ont.  K1  L 8E4 

(613)  238-3362 


CURRICULUM  IMPLEMENTATION 
CLINIC 

Sponsored  by  Professional  Development 
Committee  of  O.S.S.T.F.  and  the  Curriculum 
Branch,  Ministry  of  Education.  May  11-13, 
1978,  at  AIRPORT  HOLIDAY  INN, 
TORONTO.  Subjects:  English,  Geography, 
History,  Mathematics,  Science.  Registration 
Fee:  $95.00  (conference  only, does  not 
include  hotel  room). 

Applications  forms  from: 

Mr.  V.  M.  Mathewson 
60  Mobile  Drive 
Toronto  M4A  2P3 
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The  Elgin  County  Partial  French  Immer- 
sion (PFI)  program  grew  out  of  an  ongoing 
debate  about  teaching  French  as  a second 
language.1’2  The  discussions  held  in  1970  in 
Elgin  County  involved  issues  which  were 
to  form  the  substance  of  the  Report  of  the 
Ministerial  Committee  on  the  Teaching  of 
French  (the  Gillin  Report)  and  of  several 
major  research  studies  conducted  in  the 
mid-seventies.3  As  a ‘case  study’  of  one 
solution  to  the  problem  of  French  as  a 
second  language,  the  story  of  the  Elgin 
County  PFI  program  should  prove  a 
valuable  source  of  information  for  other 
boards  of  education  facing  similar 
decisions. 

The  issues  faced  by  the  group  of 
resource  persons  from  local  boards  of 
education,  Althouse  College  of  Education 
and  the  former  London  Teachers’  College, 
the  Ministry  of  Education  Region  4 office, 
and  the  Western  Ontario  Centre  of  OISE 
were  associated  with  expanding  the  pro- 
gram of  French  as  a second  language 
(FSL).  Should  such  an  expansion  merely 
involve  beginning  FSL  in  the  early  grades 
of  elementary  school?4  There  were  reser- 
vations about  the  conventional  ‘core’ 
program  of  twenty  minutes  a day  usually 
offered  in  the  upper  grades  (often  from 
grade  7)  because  it  did  not  appear  to 
produce  much  lasting  learning  of  (or  liking 
for)  French.  Some  members  of  the 
discussion  group  visited  these  core  French 
classes  and  noted  the  hectic  pace  at  which 
the  itinerant  FSL  teacher  worked,  the 
insufficient  time  for  children  to  deal  with 
the  material,  and  the  attention  given  to 
empty  recitation. 

With  such  reservations  in  mind,  the 
group  turned  to  alternative  approaches  to 


teaching  French  as  a second  language. 
Expanding  FSL  by  introducing  an  immer- 
sion or  bilingual  program  in  which  all  or 
part  of  the  curriculum  would  be  taught  in 
French  was  a new  phenomenon  in 
Ontario.5  Would  such  a program  involve 
additional  costs?  What  were  the  implica- 
tions — financial  and  other  — of  creating  a 
need  for  a continuing  bilingual  program? 

Other  questions  concerned  the  possibil- 
ity of  inhibiting  the  development  of  English 
language  skills  by  using  French  as  the 
medium  of  instruction  for  English-speaking 
students  in  the  early  grades.  Lack  of 
suitable  curriculum  materials  also  posed  a 
problem. 

Then  again,  it  was  clear  that  the  level  of 
French  proficiency  attained  by  children  in 
core  French  was  not  satisfying  the 
demands  of  certain  parents.  There  was  a 
rising  interest  in  French  across  Canada,  as 
evidenced  by  a greater  emphasis  on  the  use 
of  French  in  business,  industry,  and 
government.  The  move  toward  increased 
contact  between  the  two  major  language 
groups  in  Canada  found  expression  in  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Bilingualism  and  Biculturalism  which  ap- 
peared in  1967-68;6  and  in  many  Ontario 
localities,  parents  were  pressing  boards  of 
education  to  extend  and  improve  the 
teaching  of  French  as  a second  language. 

It  was  in  this  climate  that  the  discussion 
group  drafted  a proposal  for  a pilot  project 
involving  the  introduction  of  French  at  the 
grade  1 level,  where  instruction  would  be 
given  in  French  for  an  appreciable  part  of 
the  day.  Statements  in  the  preamble  to  the 
pilot  project,  written  in  1970,  are  particu- 
larly prophetic  of  conditions  today  in 
Canada:  ‘No  longer  can  we  be  content  with 


one  perspective  of  the  world  when  mass 
media  expose  our  children  to  an  infinite 
variety  of  impressions.  Our  children’s 
world  is  one  of  many  peoples,  many 
cultures  and  many  languages  — a world 
which  necessitates  understanding  and 
communication  at  a more  complex  level. 
This  is  so  very  true  in  Canada  today  as  we 
grope  for  solutions  to  national  problems  in 
a country  with  two  major  languages  and 
cultures.’ 

The  Elgin  County  Board  accepted  the 
proposal  from  the  Advisory  Committee  and 
decided  to  sponsor  a pilot  project  begin- 
ning in  grade  1 in  which  teaching  would  be 
carried  out  in  French  for  50  percent  of  the 
time.  Direct  supervision  of  the  project  was 
to  be  by  members  of  the  Board’s 
administrative  staff,  but  the  Advisory 
Committee  agreed  to  function  as  a resource 
to  the  Board.  It  was  considered  feasible  to 
begin  in  a single  grade  1 classroom  in  one 
elementary  school  the  first  year,  and  add  a 
grade  in  the  same  school  for  each  of  three 
consecutive  years.  By  the  end  of  grade  4 
the  project  would  be  assessed  and  a 
decision  made  about  continuing  it. 

Four  years  later  the  program  was 
positively  reviewed  and  accepted  by  the 
Board,  and  today  it  has  reached  grade  8. 
The  purpose  of  this  descriptive  account  is 
to  document  its  progress  and  note  the 
concerns  which  have  arisen  over  its  eight 
years,  and  thereby  to  offer  guidance  to 
school  boards  which  might  be  considering 
the  establishment  of  such  bilingual  pro- 
grams in  predominantly  English-speaking 
communities. 

School  Organization 

The  Partial  French  Immersion  Pilot  Proj- 
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ect,  as  it  came  to  be  known,  was 
established  at  Wellington  Street  School  in 
St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  a large  older  school 
in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  At  first, 
with  one  grade  1 class,  the  French  program 
was  a small  part  of  the  school;  today,  there 
are  147  PFI  pupils  in  grades  1 to  8,  and 
somewhat  fewer  in  the  regular  program, 
which  extends  from  kindergarten  to  grade 
6. 

In  the  French  program  the  teachers  who 
teach  in  French  the  subjects  of  French 
Language  Arts,  Science,  and  Social 
Studies  in  the  afternoon  also  teach  in 
English  the  subjects  of  English  Language 
Arts,  Mathematics,  Physical  Education, 
and  Art  in  the  morning.7  Children  in  the 
French  program  mix  with  children  from  the 
regular  English  program  in  the  morning, 
whereas  the  two  streams  separate  in  the 
afternoon. 

Despite  reservations,  the  decision  to 
have  the  same  teachers  speak  to  the 
children  in  both  French  and  English  was 
made  early  in  the  project.  Lately,  the 
question  has  arisen  again:  should  there  not 
be  one  teacher  who  speaks  to  the  children 
in  French  all  the  time?  Such  a teacher  then 
would  take  one  class  in  the  morning  and 
another  in  the  afternoon,  both  in  French. 

In  this  way  the  teacher  would  be  identified 
as  one  with  whom  the  children  always 
spoke  French  and  thus  the  temptation  to 
‘lapse’  into  English  would  be  lessened.  In 
Wellington  Street  School,  however,  for  the 
sake  of  the  total  school  organization,  it  is 
seen  to  work  better  the  other  way.  There  is 
no  evidence  to  suggest  that  this  admin- 
istrative decision  is  the  most  effective  in 
promoting  FSL  learning. 

Mixing  the  streams  of  children  in  the 
morning  has  two  advantages:  first,  it  helps 
to  balance  out  class  size,  which  has  tended 
to  become  unequal  in  the  French  and 
English  programs;  second,  it  helps  retain  a 
sense  of  togetherness  among  the  children. 
The  PFI  program  has  not  yet  been 
introduced  in  the  kindergarten  year,  al- 
though this  would  help  the  immersion 
pupils  to  acquire  fundamental  comprehen- 
sion skills  and  so  enable  them  to  make  a 
smooth  transition  to  grade  1 when  subject 
matter  is  taught  to  them  in  French. 

The  Students 

The  French  program  was  originally  con- 
fined to  students  from  the  city.  Now  it  has 
become  available  to  students  from  both 
city  and  the  wider  county.  However, 
parents  must  ensure  that  their  children  can 
get  to  school,  and  in  a county  as  elongated 
as  Elgin  this  can  be  a problem.  Even  so, 
one  mother  is  driving  thirty-five  miles  to 
bring  her  child  to  the  PFI  program,  and 
another  comes  from  a town  fourteen  miles 
away. 

In  Elgin  County,  some  procedures  for 
selecting  students  for  the  PFI  program 
have  been  followed,  although  research 
suggests  that  immersion  education  pro- 
vides a viable  alternative  for  all  children.8 
At  the  moment  several  criteria  are  used  in 
selection.  One  of  these  is  the  kindergarten 


teacher’s  comments  on  the  verbal  ability  of 
the  student.  Reading  readiness  and  number 
readiness  tests  is  another.9  A third,  and 
perhaps  the  most  important  one,  is  the 
parents’  wishes  and  their  intent  to  support 
the  child  in  the  program.  Throughout  the 
program,  the  children  are  watched  care- 
fully for  their  success  both  in  English  and 
in  French.  Over  the  first  six  years,  out  of 
163  children  entering  the  PFI  program,  16 
have  transferred  to  the  English  program. 
Class  sizes  vary  from  about  22  to  32  in  the 
French  program.  In  this  academic  year,  30 
children  have  been  enrolled  in  the  new 
grade  1 , allowing  for  possible  dropout  in 
later  years. 

The  Teachers 

There  are  now  six  teachers  in  the  French 
program,  one  for  each  of  grades  1 to  4,  and 
two  for  the  split  grades  5-6  and  7-8.  From 
the  beginning  teacher  supply  was  a 
concern,  as  francophone  teachers  for  the 
elementary  level  were  not  appearing  in 
great  numbers.  The  program  has  been 
fortunate  to  maintain  a steady  link  with  the 
French  staff  of  Althouse  College  of  the 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  West- 
ern Ontario,  and  several  of  the  teachers 
have  come  directly  from  the  college.  But 
other  sources  had  to  be  used.  Two 
teachers  came  from  Quebec  one  year  and 
brought  a welcome  influx  of  the  culture  of 
that  province.  Local  teachers’  wives  with  a 
knowledge  of  French  have  filled  in  in 
emergencies,  and  lately,  with  the  arrival  of 
some  bilingual  teachers  from  Quebec,  there 
is  a potential  new  source  of  supply. 

In  the  initial  years,  there  was  consider- 
able turnover  among  the  teachers,  but 
recently  the  group  has  become  stable.  Two 
have  been  with  the  program  for  the  last  five 
years.  Difficulties  associated  with  teacher 
turnover  were  compounded  by  the  school’s 
having  had  three  principals  since  the 
program’s  inception. 

Professional  development  has  also  been 
a concern.  First,  teachers  in  such  a 
community  are  isolated  from  French- 
speaking  communities  and  therefore  have 
limited  francophone  resources  to  call  upon. 
In  addition,  as  noted  below,  there  is  not  a 
ready  stock  of  materials  adapted  to  the 
particular  needs  of  immersion  students. 
Consequently,  teachers  have  to  work  hard 
to  develop  their  own  curriculum.  This 
takes  considerable  time;  it  involves  not 
only  preparing  one’s  own  lessons  but  also 
keeping  informed  about  what  one’s  col- 
leagues in  both  the  PFI  and  regular 
program  are  doing. 

Contacts 

Over  the  years  there  has  been  an  attempt 
to  communicate  with  other  school  systems 
engaged  in  French  instruction  as  well  as 
with  the  Modern  Language  Centre  of 
OISE.  The  teachers  have  visited  school 
boards  in  Ottawa  and  Toronto,  and  the 
French  school  in  London,  Ecole  Alexan- 
dra. Particular  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  assistance  received  from  the  Ottawa 
Roman  Catholic  Separate  School  Board, 


where  Mrs.  Adrienne  Game,  from  as  early 
as  1971,  has  welcomed  the  visits  of 
teachers  and  lately  has  come  to  Elgin 
County  with  a colleague  to  work  more 
closely  in  helping  teachers  adapt  materials 
produced  by  the  Ottawa  Separate  Board. 
The  Elgin  County  Board  has  now  been 
able  to  appoint  a full-time  adviser  in 
French  who  should  provide  a valuable 
resource  close  at  hand. 

Curriculum 

At  its  inception  the  aims  of  the  pilot  project 
were  stated  very  generally.  They  included 
such  broad  statements  as  ‘the  promotion  of 
feiculturalism  and  bilingualism,’  ‘the  exten- 
sion of  the  child’s  ability  to  communicate 
effectively,’  and  ‘the  exploration  of  the 
potential  of  television  as  a means  of 
providing  insights  into  the  French  culture.’ 
In  practice,  it  was  hoped  that  the  children 
might  reach  a reasonable  level  of  speaking 
ability,  at  least  to  a point  where  they  found 
it  easy  and  interesting  to  communicate  in 
French;  similarly,  that  they  would  be  able 
to  reach  a reasonable  level  of  achievement 
in  reading  and  writing.  There  was  also  a 
strong  feeling  that  they  should  gain  some 
insight  into  French-Canadian  culture 
through  songs,  films,  and  videotapes. 

However,  a serious  attempt  to  review 
objectives  was  not  undertaken  until  the 
spring  of  1976,  when  it  was  possible  to  look 
back  and  have  a better  idea  of  what  had 
been  achieved.  In  a workshop  with 
Margaret  Tourond  of  the  Carleton  Board, 
organized  by  the  Bilingual  Education 
Project  of  OISE,  a set  of  objectives  was 
developed  for  the  first  six  grades.  These 
begin  with  the  early  introduction  of  the 
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comprehension  and  the  speaking  of  French 
in  grade  1,  with  these  skills  reinforced 
continually  throughout  the  six  years; 
reading  is  introduced  in  grade  2,  with  a 
gradual  movement  into  writing  French  in 
grade  3 and  the  following  grades.  Through- 
out all  grades  there  is  also  an  emphasis  on 
enrichment  through  cultural  experience. 

As  in  many  innovative  programs,  it  is 
difficult  to  be  specific  about  objectives  at 
the  beginning,  before  it  is  known  just  what 
can  be  achieved.  For  example,  the  aim  of 
promoting  French  culture  through  tele- 
vision had  to  be  modified.  Tapes  were  tried 
out  but  did  not  prove  to  be  suitable,  and 
the  television  facilities  were  not  as  easy  to 
arrange  as  had  been  expected.  Instead, 
contact  with  the  culture  of  French  Canada 
has  been  generated  through  songs  and 
stories,  filmstrips,  and  programs  available 
from  the  developing  provincial  and  federal 
television  resources.  The  school  is  now 
looking  forward  to  the  possibility  of 
student  exchange  trips. 

Which  subjects  are  taught  in  French 
has  also  been  modified.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  program  in  1970,  mathematics  was 
one  of  the  subjects  taught  wholly  in 
French.  As  early  as  1973,  however,  when 
the  first  classes  reached  grade  3,  it  was 
noted  that  the  children  were  beginning  to 
have  difficulty  in  understanding  the  French 
mathematics  texts.  This  pointed  up  a 
problem  which  has  continued  to  present 
itself  in  all  grades  of  the  program  — that  is, 
the  lack  of  suitable  materials  for  English- 
speaking  students  studying  subject  matter 
in  French.  This  occurs  when  children  do 
not  have  a level  of  French  proficiency 
permitting  them  to  understand  concepts 
appropriate  to  their  age  as  expressed  in  the 
available  French-language  textbooks.  In 
order  to  find  content  written  in  French  that 
the  children  can  understand,  the  teacher 
may  have  to  use  material  below  the  ability 
level  of  the  particular  age. 


The  problem  with  mathematics  became 
of  such  concern  to  both  the  school  staff 
and  parents  that  the  decision  was  made  to 
return  to  teaching  mathematics  in  English, 
replacing  it  with  social  studies  and  science 
in  the  French  instructional  period.  In  any 
event,  it  was  felt  that  these  other  subjects 
provided  greater  scope  for  language 
development,  in  that  they  involved  a wider 
range  of  vocabulary  and  structures. 

Materials  from  the  Ottawa  Separate 
Board  and  the  Carleton  Board  have  been 
particularly  useful,  and  these  two  boards 
have  been  very  generous  in  giving  assis- 
tance to  the  teachers.  But  it  is  a slow 
business  assimilating  material,  even  when 
it  has  been  developed  for  immersion 
students  in  other  systems.  Much  more 
time-consuming  is  the  attempt  to  find 
suitable  materials  by  poring  over 
catalogues.  Lately,  it  has  been  possible  to 
free  one  of  the  teachers  for  a half-day  per 
week  to  assist  in  curriculum  planning;  but 
it  is  difficult  for  individual  teachers  to  find 
enough  time  not  only  to  inspect  material, 
but  also  to  gain  the  knowledge  which  will 
allow  them  to  make  good  judgments  about 
what  to  use. 

In  1975-76  the  school  staff  took  part  in  a 
project  with  the  Modern  Language  Centre 
of  OISE  to  make  an  inventory  of  and  pass 
judgment  on  the  materials  used  in  the  PFI 
program.  Since  that  time,  A Sun’ey  of 
French  Immersion  Materials  ( K-6)'°  has 
been  published;  this  annotated  inventory  of 
materials  appropriate  for  use  at  the 
elementary  grade  levels  of  an  immersion 
program  contains  evaluative  comments 
(made  by  teachers  and  resource  persons 
involved  in  immersion  education)  on  each 
of  the  150  materials  reviewed. 

Evaluation 

Within  a short  time  of  the  establishment  of 
the  PFI  program,  the  Modern  Language 
Centre  of  OISE  agreed  to  undertake  an 


annual  evaluation  of  the  program  in  the 
context  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Project, 
which  has  been  evaluating  a variety  of 
French  immersion  programs  in  Ontario 
schools  since  1971.  The  Project  team  was 
asked  to  investigate  four  research 
questions: 

1 . How  do  the  native  (English)  language 
skills  of  the  PFI  pupils  compare  with  those 
of  pupils  in  a regular  English  program  who 
have  no  French  instruction? 

2.  How  does  the  achievement  of  PFI 
pupils  in  other  academic  subjects  taught 
through  the  medium  of  French  (for 
example,  mathematics)  compare  with  that 
of  regular  program  pupils  who  are  taught 
these  subjects  in  their  native  language? 

3.  How  does  the  level  of  proficiency  in 
French  attained  by  the  PFI  pupils  compare 
with  (a)  that  of  pupils  in  a total  French 
immersion  program  who  have  had  half-day 
kindergarten  in  French,  100  percent  of 
their  curriculum  taught  in  French  in  grade 
1,  about  80  percent  in  French  in  grades  2 
to  4,  and  about  50  percent  in  French  in 
grades  5 and  6,  and  (b)  that  of  pupils  in 
core  French  classes  at  the  same  grade 
level? 

4.  Does  participation  in  a PFI  program 
have  any  effects  on  the  cognitive  develop- 
ment of  the  pupils? 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  evaluation,  the 
Board  agreed  that  a comparison  school  be 
chosen,  Locke’s  Public  School,  where 
children  of  similar  age,  socioeconomic 
background,  and  ability  could  be  found. 
Each  year  groups  of  pupils  at  both  schools 
have  been  tested  for  their  knowledge  of 
English  and  mathematics  particularly,  with 
some  attention  paid  to  work-study  skills 
and,  more  lately,  to  science.  Information 
from  such  comparisons  is  directed  toward 
answering  the  first  two  questions  above. 
The  pupils  in  the  PFI  program  have  also 
been  tested  in  French  skills  to  provide  an 
answer  to  question  3 above.  Checks  have 
been  kept  on  the  IQ  of  the  classes  in  the 
PFI  and  in  the  regular  programs  to  provide 
information  regarding  question  4. 

The  tests  of  1975-76  provide  the  clearest 
view  of  what  has  happened  to  the  children 
who  have  reached  grades  4,  5,  and  6,  grade 
6 being  the  class  which  embarked  on  the 
program  in  1970-71.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  in  all  of  the  testing,  the 
comparisons  took  into  account  possible  age 
and  IQ  differences  (through  analysis  of 
covariance)  between  the  PFI  and  com- 
parison classes.  Details  of  the  measures 
used  and  the  specific  findings  for  each 
annual  evaluation  are  available  in  a series 
of  published  articles." 

First,  to  answer  question  4 above,  no 
reliable  differences  between  the  PFI  and 
regular  program  students  in  measured  IQ 
have  been  noted.  This  indicates  that  the 
PFI  program  has  had  no  adverse  effect  on 
cognitive  development. 

In  English  language  skills  (question  1), 
there  were  few  differences  between  the 
PFI  pupils  and  those  of  the  comparison 
classes  in  grades  4,  5,  and  6.  In  the  earlier 
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grades  (i.e.,  grades  1,  2,  and  3),  the  PFI 
pupils  had  lagged  behind  the  regular 
program  pupils  in  several  aspects  of 
English  language  achievement,  but  by 
grade  4,  the  PFI  students  had  caught  up  to 
their  regular  program  peers  who  had  had 
double  the  instructional  time  in  English. 

In  discussing  academic  achievement 
(question  2),  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
instruction  in  all  subject  areas  tested  was  in 
French,  although  the  tests  were  given  in 
English.  In  mathematics,  there  were  no 
reliable  differences  between  the  PFI  and 
comparison  pupils  at  grades  4 and  5.  This 
represented  an  improvement,  for  the  PFI 
pupils  had  lagged  behind  in  certain 
mathematical  skills  the  previous  year.  The 
grade  6 PFI  group,  however,  did  not 
perform  as  well  in  math  concepts  and  total 
math  achievement  as  the  comparison 
group.  In  science,  tested  for  the  first  time 
in  1976,  there  were  no  reliable  differences 
noted  for  the  grade  5 students;  but  the 
grade  6 PFI  students  did  not  do  as  well  as 
their  comparison  group.12  In  work/study 
skills,  no  reliable  differences  were  noted 
between  groups  at  grades  4,  5,  or  6. 

As  indicated  above,  it  is  relevant  to  note 
that  science  was  taught  in  French.  The 
performance  of  the  PFI  students  in  grade  5 
on  a standardized  science  test  administered 
in  English  indicates  that  they  are  able  to 
transfer  concepts  taught  to  them  in  French. 
The  progress  of  the  lead  group  of  PFI 
students  (grade  6)  will  be  monitored  to 
determine  whether  the  lag  experienced  in 
science  and  math  is  temporary,  as  such 
lags  have  been  in  the  past. 

When  performance  in  French  is  con- 
sidered (question  3),  the  total  amount  of 
contact  time  with  the  second  language 
becomes  the  yardstick  of  comparison 
between  PFI  pupils  and  pupils  in  a total 
French  immersion  program  in  other  On- 
tario localities.  Thus  a PFI  group  has  had 
two  years  of  contact  time  with  French  by 
the  end  of  grade  4,  and  may  be  compared 
with  a group  of  total  French  immersion 
pupils  at  the  end  of  grade  2 (who  have  had 
approximately  2.3  years  of  contact  time 
with  French  — 0.5  in  kindergarten,  1.0  in 
grade  1,  and  0.8  in  grade  2). 

In  1975-76,  measures  of  French  listening 
and  reading  comprehension  as  well  as  of 
French  achievement  were  administered  to 
the  PFI  students  in  grades  4,  5,  and  6. 

Their  performance  in  these  areas  was 
satisfactory  when  the  amount  of  contact 
time  with  French  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  performance  of  the  PFI 
students  was  superior  to  that  of  students 
taking  core  French  in  other  Ontario 
localities  in  which  core  French  was 
provided  from  kindergarten  onwards. 

The  continuing  relationship  between 
OISE’s  Bilingual  Education  Project  and 
Elgin  County  has  been  a productive  one. 
The  Elgin  County  program  was  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  the  Project  because,  until 
1975,  it  was  unique  in  Ontario  in  having  the 
50-50  split  between  English  and  French 
from  grade  1 on.13  Arrangements  for 
evaluation  are  worked  out  in  combined 


meetings  of  the  school  principals,  the 
superintendent,  and  the  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion Project  staff. 

For  example,  since  testing  is  time- 
consuming  and  can  disrupt  the  school 
routine,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  avoid 
duplicate  testing  of  English  language  skills 
during  the  course  of  a year;  now, 
therefore,  the  County’s  regular  testing 
program  provides  results  for  the  Project’s 
annual  evaluation.  One  problem  which 
arose  in  conducting  the  evaluation  involved 
the  necessity  to  ‘reconstitute’  comparison 
groups  at  Locke’s  Public  School  by  pulling 
small  groups  of  students  at  a given  grade 
level  out  of  their  classes  for  testing.  For 
the  testing  program  carried  out  in  1976-77, 
the  procedure  was  changed  so  that  now  the 
principal  of  the  comparison  school  locates 
for  testing  one  class  at  each  grade  level 
having  a substantial  number  of  pupils  from 
comparison  groups  tested  in  previous 
years. 

The  role  of  the  Bilingual  Education 
Project  has  been  to  provide  program 
evaluation  by  reporting  annually  to  the 
school  system  information  on  the  level  of 
achievement  of  whole  classes  but  not  of 
individual  students.  However,  for  their 
purposes,  teachers  need  to  evaluate  indi- 
vidual students  and  be  able  to  help  them 
from  day  to  day.  In  this  regard,  the  usual 
teacher-made  tests  seem  to  be  the  solution, 
although  again  the  teachers  have  felt  a 
need  to  know  what  level  of  proficiency  in 
various  aspects  of  language  acquisition 
they  might  expect  in  different  grades. 
Perhaps  experience  and  ongoing  research 
will  best  answer  questions  such  as  these.14 

There  have  also  been  other  evaluations 
of  a less  systematic  nature.  Officers  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education  in  their  visits  to  the 
school  system  have  taken  particular  note  of 
the  PFI  program.  Teachers  from  the 
secondary  school  who  have  been  on  the 
Advisory  Committee  have  noted  that,  by 
grade  6,  some  PFI  children  speak  French  as 


fluently  as  grade  13  core  students  and  write 
French  as  well  as  core  students  in  grades 
10  or  11. 

Making  the  Program  Work  > 

Like  many  other  French  immersion  and 
bilingual  programs,  the  Elgin  County  PFI 
program  was  established  in  a predomi- 
nantly English-speaking  community.  Such 
a program  is  sufficiently  different  from  the 
regular  English  program  that  certain 
problems  may  arise  when  adequate  infor- 
mation is  not  made  readily  available.  This 
occurred  in  expressions  of  community 
feeling  in  1973  and  again  in  1976  as  parents 
saw  trends  developing  which  they  wanted 
to  question. 

The  fact  that  children  were  being 
selected  for  the  PFI  program  was  seen  as 
removing  some  higher  ability  students  from 
the  regular  program  classes.  When  the 
program  began,  there  was  also  a tendency 
for  the  PFI  classes  to  be  somewhat  smaller 
than  those  of  the  regular  program.  Such 
factors,  which  are  related  to  the  coexis- 
tence of  two  different  programs  in  the  same 
school,  can  lead  to  feelings  that  they  are 
accorded  differential  treatment.  The  solu- 
tion adopted  by  most  Ontario  boards 
offering  immersion  programs  is  to  admit 
any  pupil  who  wishes  to  enrol. 

There  can  also  be  a tendency  for  the 
staff  to  segregate,  and  a principal  can  do 
much  to  guard  against  this  by  encouraging 
communication  among  the  PFI  and  regular 
program  teachers,  and  by  his  or  her  own 
attitudes  about  the  value  of  each  program. 
In  Elgin,  the  PFI  teachers,  struggling  to 
evolve  their  own  curriculum,  have  been 
somewhat  more  involved  with  professional 
development;  more  money  has  been  spent 
on  the  bilingual  program  to  get  it  going; 
and,  again,  this  tends  to  add  to  the  feeling 
of  a separate  group  of  teachers  and 
students  in  the  school.15 

In  a similar  vein,  some  boards  offering 
immersion  or  bilingual  programs  have  had 
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to  deal  with  the  fears  of  the  regular 
program  parents  that  the  French-English 
program  will  come  to  dominate  the 
schools.  Where  this  has  occurred,  the 
English  program  has  sometimes  been 
transferred  away  from  the  community 
school.16  There  is  no  easy  answer  to  this 
problem.  Usually  with  an  innovative  or 
special  program,  it  is  the  experimental 
students  who  are  displaced  and  bussed  to 
the  program  rather  than  the  regular 
program  students.  It  is  relevant  to  point 
out  that  in  the  face  of  declining  enrolments, 
this  issue  goes  beyond  the  context  of 
students  being  displaced  by  an  innovative 
program. 

Even  though  above-average  children 
have  been  selected  for  the  program  in  Elgin 
County,  they  still  have  to  work  hard. 

There  has  had  to  be  some  flexibility  for  a 
child  to  be  able  to  transfer  from  the  PFI  to 
the  regular  program,  if,  despite  the  care  in 
selection,  he  or  she  is  having  difficulty. 

While  remedial  services  are  available  in  the 
regular  English  program,  in  Elgin  County  it 
is  not  feasible  to  set  up  corresponding 
facilities  in  French.  In  other  boards  with 
immersion  or  bilingual  programs,  where 
parallel  remedial  services  are  provided  in 
French,  the  need  for  transfers  is 
minimized. 

The  design  of  the  PFI  program  has  also 
been  open  to  modification.  When  it  was 
discovered  that  mathematics  might  better 
be  taught  in  English  than  in  French,  the 
program  (as  well  as  the  principal  and  staff) 
was  sufficiently  flexible  to  make  the 
appropriate  change.  It  took  time  to  realize 
that  other  subjects  such  as  social  studies 
would  provide  increased  scope  for  second- 
language  development,  but  when  the 
realization  came,  the  appropriate  accom- 
modations were  made. 

Monitoring  the  program  has  enabled  the 
Elgin  County  Board  to  cope  with  any 
problems  that  arise,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  the  children,  but  also  to 
deal  with  community  feeling  over  real  or 
perceived  problems.  It  is  of  great  assis- 
tance to  have  a home  and  school 
association,  or  some  other  community- 
school  channel  of  communications,  by  which 
concerns  can  be  addressed  quickly.  It  is 
also  helpful  to  encourage  meetings  between 


parents  and  the  French  teachers  as  well  as 
researchers  involved  in  assessing  the 
program.  This  contact  among  involved 
parties  is  particularly  necessary  because 
immersion  is  a recent  phenomenon  in 
Ontario,  and  much  can  be  gained  by 
exchanging  information  with  other  boards 
who  have  such  programs  in  their 
jurisdiction. 

Further,  it  must  be  recognized  that  there 
are  different  opinions  and  feelings  in  this 
country  about  the  need  to  respond  to  the 
fact  of  two  cultures  by  learning  two 
languages.  Such  feelings,  negative  as  well 
as  positive,  may  arise  at  any  time,  and, 
particularly  in  English-speaking  com- 
munities, must  be  quickly  and  openly 
faced.  French  immersion  education  can 
succeed  only  if  regular  exchanges  of 
information  among  all  those  involved  — 
parents,  school  staff,  administrators,  and 
board  — are  encouraged  in  an  open  and 
supportive  climate. 
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1.  We  are  indebted  to  Wilf  Smith,  Princi- 
pal, for  information  and  discussion  about 
the  present  program  in  Wellington  Street 
School. 

2.  The  annual  evaluation  of  the  PFI 
program  conducted  by  the  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion Project  has  been  funded  in  part 
through  Grants  in  Aid  of  Educational 
Research  from  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Education  awarded  to  Dr.  Merrill  Swain 
from  1972  to  1978.  The  authors  would  like 
to  thank  Merrill  Swain  for  her  valuable 
comments  on  an  earlier  draft  of  this  article. 

3.  Ontario  Ministry  of  Education,  Report 
of  the  Ministerial  Committee  on  the 
Teaching  of  French  (Toronto:  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Education,  1974);  and  H.H. 
Stem  et  al.,  Three  Approaches  to  Teaching 
French  (Toronto:  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Education,  1976). 

4.  The  Hall-Dennis  Report  in  Ontario  had 
suggested  that  oral  French  be  introduced 
during  the  first  four  years  of  schooling  and 
become  optional  after  grade  4. 

5.  An  experimental  early  French  immer- 
sion program  was  initiated  in  St.  Lambert, 
a Montreal  suburb,  in  1965  and  was 
evaluated  annually  [W.E.  Lambert  and 
G.R.  Tucker,  Bilingual  Education  of 
Children:  The  St.  Lambert  Experiment 
(Rowley,  Mass.:  Newbury  House,  1972)]. 

A similar  total  French  immersion  program 
was  first  established  in  Ontario  in  the 
Ottawa-Carleton  area  in  1969  [H.P.  Ed- 
wards and  M.C.  Casserly,  Research  and 
Evaluation  of  Second  Language  (French) 
Programs  in  the  Schools  of  the  Ottawa 
Roman  Catholic  Separate  School  Board 
(Toronto:  Ontario  Ministry  of  Education, 
1976)]  and  expanded  in  1970  [M.  Swain 
and  H.C.  Barik,  Five  Years  of  Primary 
French  Immersion:  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Bilingual  Education  Project  to  the  Carleton 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Ottawa  Board 
of  Education,  1972-1975  (Toronto:  OISE, 
1976)]. 


6.  See  H.H.  Stem,  Introduction,  in  M. 
Swain,  ed.,  Bilingual  Schooling  (Toronto: 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education, 
1972). 

7.  The  choice  of  subjects  to  be  taught  in 
the  second  language  in  French  immersion 
or  bilingual  programs  depends  on  the 
proportion  of  the  school  day  spent  in 
French  (in  a total  French  immersion 
program  all  subjects,  except  English 
language  arts,  are  taught  in  French)  and  on 
school  resources. 

8.  F.  Genesee,  ‘The  Suitability  of  Immer- 
sion Programs  for  All  Children,'  Canadian 
Modern  Language  Review  32,  no.  5 (1976), 
pp.  494-515. 

9.  Research  has  not  confirmed  the  power 
of  the  first  and  second  criteria  listed  here  to 
predict  future  success  in  an  immersion  or 
bilingual  program.  In  fact  any  ‘screening’ 
procedure  presents  the  danger  that  the 
special  FSL  program  will  be  regarded  as 
elitist. 

10.  S.  Lapkin  and  J.  Kamin,  eds.,  A 
Surx’ey  of  French  Immersion  Materials 
(K-6)  (Toronto:  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education,  1977). 

1 1 . H.C.  Barik  and  M.  Swain,  ‘En- 
glish-French Bilingual  Education  in  the 
Early  Grades:  The  Elgin  Study,’  Modern 
Language  Journal  58  (1974),  pp.  392-403; 
H.C.  Barik  and  M.  Swain,  ‘English- 
French  Bilingual  Education  in  the  Early 
Grades:  The  Elgin  Study  through  Grade 
Four,’  Modern  Language  Journal  60 
(1976),  pp.  3-17;  H.C.  Barik,  M.  Swain, 
and  E.  Nwanunobi,  ‘English-French  Bilin- 
gual Education:  The  Elgin  Study  through 
Grade  Five,’  Canadian  Modern  Language 
Review  33,  no.  4 (1977),  pp.  459-75;  H.C. 
Barik  and  M Swain,  ‘Evaluation  of  a 
Bilingual  Education  Program  in  Canada: 
The  Elgin  Study  through  Grade  Six,’ 
Bulletin  CILA  27  (1978),  in  press. 

12.  See  M.  Swain,  ‘French  Immersion: 
Early,  Late  or  Partial?’  Canadian  Modern 
Language  Review  (1978),  in  press. 

13.  Since  1975-76,  the  Ottawa  Roman 
Catholic  Separate  School  Board  has  had  a 
50  percent  French/50  percent  English 
bilingual  program  for  its  anglophone 
students.  All  pupils  entering  kindergarten 
enrol  in  the  bilingual  program  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  classes  each  year. 

14.  B.  Harley  and  M.  Swain,  ‘An 
Analysis  of  the  Verb  System  Used  by 
Young  Learners  of  French’  Interlanguage 
Studies  Bulletin  (1978),  in  press. 

15.  With  the  spring  1977  announcement  of 
increased  Ministry  of  Education  funding 
for  FSL  programs,  there  need  be  no 
additional  costs  associated  with  a bilingual 
(English-French)  program. 

16.  The  Carleton  Board  of  Education  has 
several  immersion  centres,  schools  which 
are  allocated  to  immersion  classes  only. 
This  usually  involves  bussing  some  immer- 
sion students  to  the  immersion  centre  and 
some  regular  students  to  English-speaking 
schools. 
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The  Intermediate  Waiting 
Evaluation  Project 


Peter  J.  A.  Evans 

OISE  Midnorthern  Centre,  Sudbury 

A Northern  Prelude 

Many  times  good  and  important  develop- 
ments in  education  happen  almost  by 
chance,  and  this  is  especially  the  case 
out  in  a Field  Centre. 

Two  years  ago  last  summer,  Bill  Mair, 
then  Superintendent  and  now  Director  for 
the  North  Shore  Board  of  Education, 
called  asking  me  to  fill  in  for  some 
prestigious  person  at  the  late-summer 
orientation  session  for  his  principals  at 
Melwell  Lodge.  Bill’s  preoccupation, 
shared  by  others,  was  the  state  of  the 
writing  program  in  the  senior  elementary 
grades.  At  my  request,  Bill  collected  (from 
whence  I know  not)  some  bits  of  recent 
students  writing  to  which  I added  a few 
others  from  a private  cache,  and  we  bashed 
away  at  a mini  scoring  session. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  there  was 
little  consensus  on  the  kinds  or  modes  of 
writing  we  were  examining,  on  criteria  by 
which  they  should  be  judged,  and  least  of 
all  on  the  scores  they  deserved.  This 
painful  but  revealing  exercise  led  pretty 
directly  to  meetings  with  the  grades  6-8 
teachers,  and  to  the  search  for  consensus 
at  least  concerning  modes  of  writing 
appropriate  to  each  grade  as  ‘core’  or 
‘basic’  and  concerning  criteria  such  modes 
should  meet  — some  specific  to  the 
demands  of  a particular  mode  and  some, 
mostly  concerned  with  mechanics,  general 
for  the  grade  level.  A plan  indeed  was 
developed  and  in  relatively  short  order  — 
one  which  I have  shared  since  with  many 
other  teachers  interested  in  developing  a 
more  coherent  writing  program. 

Meanwhile,  a similar  concern  was 
growing  among  a number  of  Sudbury 
teachers,  both  elementary  and  secondary, 
and  meetings  aimed  in  a similar  direction 
began  with  them. 

Then  things,  if  they  didn’t  break  down 
altogether,  certainly  slowed  down  — 
chiefly  over  the  very  large  task  of 
expanding  our  criteria  into  unambiguous 
descriptive  statements  useful  to  both 


students  and  teachers.  It  is  one  thing  to  tell 
a student  ‘Improve  your  organization’  or 
‘Better  word  choice’;  it  is  quite  another  to 
say  clearly  what  you  mean  and  to  know  the 
message  is  understood.  Most  writing 
programs  in  schools  partly  break  down 
over  the  ineffectiveness  of  teacher-student 
dialogue  about  the  student’s  writing  per- 
formance. 

The  Intermediate  Evaluation  Project 

Late  the  following  winter  (1976),  Mark 
Holmes,  Coordinator  of  Field  Develop- 
ment, asked  me  if  I would  be  willing  to 
carry  on  the  work  we  had  begun  within  the 
framework  of  the  proposed  OISE  Inter- 
mediate Evaluation  Project:  a plan  to  offer 
tests,  developed  chiefly  by  Institute  staff, 
to  systems  interested  in  testing  achieve- 
ments at  the  grade  7-8  level  in  areas  as 
diverse  as  mathematics  and  attitudes, 
reading  and  problem-solving. 

As  soon  as  the  offer  was  made  to 
systems  through  Dr.  Holmes’s  newsletter, 
we  found  that  many  people  were  indeed 
interested.  By  the  following  September, 
eighteen  systems  (about  200  teachers  and 
6000  students)  were  involved  with  us  in  the 
Intermediate  Writing  Evaluation  Project. 
Four  of  these  systems  were  in  the 
Midnorthern  Region  directly  served  by  our 
Field  Centre;  the  others  were  widespread 
— from  Ottawa  to  Windsor. 

As  far  as  was  possible,  we  undertook 
introductory  workshops  with  the  teachers 
involved,  and  follow-up  sessions  wherever 
they  could  be  arranged.  In  early  sessions, 
where  time  permitted,  we  used  the  same 
scoring  exercise  I had  originally  used  with 
the  North  Shore  principals  at  Melwell 
Lodge  and  the  writing  program  outline 
subsequently  developed  by  the  North 
Shore  teachers;  the  principal  focus  from 
the  outset  was  the  writing  program,  with 
evaluation,  formative  and  summative,  sec- 
ondary to  that. 


The  Objectives  of  the  Writing  Evaluation 
Project 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  objec- 
tives of  the  project,  refined  by  the  first  year 
of  trial  and  the  responses  of  participants: 

Development  of  the  Writing  Program 

1 . Assistance  in  development  of  a clearly 
articulated  writing  program  for  the  grade  or 
grades  concerned,  with  greater  cooperation 
of  teachers  in  the  planning. 

Formative  Evaluation 

2.  Specification  of  appropriate  criteria  for 
the  writing  mode  and  grade  level.  These 
will  be  clear  to  the  student  as  well  as  the 
teacher,  hence  a sound  basis  upon  which 
the  student  can  work  towards  improvement 
in  writing. 

3.  Improvement  of  means  of  recording 
progress  through  the  writing  folder  and  in 
communication  of  information  to  the 
student  and  parents. 

4.  Increased  motivation  for  the  student. 

5.  Improvement  of  the  ‘audience’  mode: 
The  teacher  is  less  the  examiner,  more  the 
‘coach.’ 

Summative  Evaluation:  The  Grade, 

School,  or  System  Level 

1 . Development  of  a highly  reliable  (i.e., 
consistent)  and  valid  method  for  evaluation 
of  student  writing,  with  built-in  reduction 
of  the  unreliability  that  results  from  the 
differences  of  standards  between  teachers 
(inter-rater  reliability),  differences  in  the 
student’s  performances  owing  to  how 
he/she  feels  at  a particular  time  or 
responds  in  a particular  mode  (writer 
variable),  and  differences  of  marker  reac- 
tion owing  to  changes  of  topic  and 
treatment  (topic  variable). 

2.  A rating  system  which  can  be  used  to 
assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  writing 
program  across  the  grades  concerned  and 
for  identifying  the  individual  student’s  rank 
in  relation  to  all  other  students  in  the  grade 
and  sample  population. 
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3.  Provision  of  baseline  information  on  the 
current  state  of  writing,  and  of  a basis  for 
measuring  improvement. 

4.  Detailed  and  specific  information  about 
the  features  and  quality  of  the  writing  at 
any  grade  level. 

To  these,  as  we  continue  the  second  year 
of  the  project,  with  over  thirty  systems  and 
about  8000  students,  I would  add 

5.  Modification  of  the  evaluation  ap- 
proach; both  criterion-referenced  scoring, 
with  improved  student-teacher  dialogue, 
and  holistic  scoring,  for  reasonably  easy 
adoption  and  operation  within  a school 
system  (any  grades  from  6 to  13). 

We  do  not  anticipate  continuing  the  writing 
evaluation  project  on  an  OISE-coordi- 
nated  basis  further  than  the  school  year 
1978/79;  we  hope  it  will  stimulate  interest 
in  participants  and  others  in  modifying  our 
framework  to  fit  their  own  needs. 

Several  terms  such  as  ‘formative,’ 
‘summative,’  ‘modes,’  and  ‘holistic’  per- 
haps require  a little  explanation;  however, 
in  an  introductory  article  of  this  length,  I 
shall  have  to  leave  readers  to  make  a few 
inductions  or  request  that  they  write  to  us. 
Introductions  to  all  these  appear  in  the 
Ministry  of  Education’s  recent  Evaluation 
of  Student  Achievement:  A Resource 
Guide  for  Teachers  or  in  the  just-released 
Intermediate  English  Guideline,  the  evalu- 
ation chapter  of  which  our  1976/77  success 
had  some  effect  in  shaping. 

The  Plan  and  the  Products 

Over  the  school  year  (October-March) 
students  were  to  write  four  compositions  in 
a selection  of  modes,  at  least  one  of  which 
was  to  be  expository.  These  were  to  be 
marked  by  the  teacher  with  reference  to 
five  criteria  on  a 1-5  scale  (analytic 
scoring)  drawn  from  a handbook  of  criteria 
created  within  the  project.  A total  score 
expressed  as  a percentage  was  turned  in  to 


us  in  April  at  the  time  when  two  further 
assignments  (one  narrative,  one  exposi- 
tory) were  given. 

These  two  assignments  were  collected 
by  us  and  redistributed  for  multiple  marking 
(holistic  scoring).  Each  composition  was 
appraised  by  two  markers,  the  markers’ 
performances  were  calibrated,  and  the 
calibrated  scores  averaged  to  produce  the 
‘April  mark.’  The  teacher  mark,  re-scaled 
against  the  April  scores,  was  then  com- 
bined with  the  April  score,  with  the  teacher 
mark  counting  60%.  Students  in  June  (we 
did  meet  our  deadline)  individually  re- 
ceived three  scores:  the  teacher  mark,  the 
April  mark,  and  the  combined  mark,  with  a 
note  explaining  the  score  range.  In  the  fall, 
schools  received  the  score  results  for  the 
school  compared  with  overall  results. 
Systems  were  not  compared,  and  will  not 
be.  Only  data  comparing  that  system’s 
performance  with  the  performance  pattern 
of  all  participants  combined  are  supplied. 

The  student’s  mark,  then,  was  a product 
of  six  pieces  of  writing,  four  scored  by 
his/her  teacher  and  the  final  pair  each 
assessed  by  two  other  teachers.  Almost  all 
the  holistic  scoring  was  done  in  May  by  the 
teachers  involved  in  the  project,  and  with 
very  positive  reaction  from  many  of  them. 
In  that  scoring  all  student  and  school 
information  was  masked;  there  was  no  way 
in  which  the  scorers  could  tell  who  the 
student  was. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  matter  to  * 
stress  here  is  that  all  the  modes  from  which 
teachers  selected  the  four  formal  assign- 
ments, almost  all  the  topics  in  the 
assignment  package,  and  all  the  criteria 
( their  selection  and  their  elaboration)  were 
the  contributions  of  the  teachers  participat- 
ing in  1976/77.  Participants  were  surveyed 
in  June  (at  least  those  known  to  be 
participating  at  that  time)  and  in  September 
concerning  the  writing  modes  they  viewed 
as  most  important  in  grades  7-8,  topics, 
and  choice  of  criteria.  The  first  two  were 
edited  into  the  assignment  package,  and 
the  latter  were  compiled  and  edited  into 
Criteria  for  Evaluation  of  Student  Writing 


Grades  7-8:  A Handbook  by  Marion 
Marsh,  the  Midnorthern  Centre  Research 
Officer,  Pat  Brown  (now  Haynes),  a 
Sudbury  teacher,  and  me.  The  handbook  is 
now  available  from  Publications  Sales  at 
OISE  ($2.25). 

And  this,  incidentally,  is  how,  a year 
later,  we  were  at  last  able  to  respond  to  the 
problem  I had  faced  with  the  North  Shore 
teachers:  how  to  elaborate  a wide  variety 
of  criteria.  We  shared  the  work.  Each 
participating  school  was  asked  to  elaborate 
two  criteria:  this  provided  us  with  two, 
three,  or  four  versions  of  each  for  editing 
at  the  Field  Centre. 

Participants  in  1977/78  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  1976/77  work.  We  are 
following  almost  exactly  the  same  schedule 
using  the  same  assignment  package  and  the 
Criteria  handbook. 

I should  note,  for  readers  who  may  feel 
the  assignment  package  would  be  too 
constricting,  that  in  the  package  there  is  a 
selection  of  seven  modes  (e.g.,  first-person 
narrative,  point  of  view,  eye-witness 
account)  and  fifteen  assignment  groups. 
The  individual  teacher  selects  four,  in 
whatever  order  suits  that  school’s  writing 
program.  As  well,  the  teacher  selects  the 
scoring  criteria.  And  these  four  ‘formal’ 
assignments  are  to  be  treated  as  integral  to 
the  writing  program,  not  an  additional 
marking  burden  or  an  intrusion.  We  have 
tried  to  do  all  we  can  to  ensure  that  the 
project  will  enhance  rather  than  override  a 
school’s  writing  program  and  to  ensure 
maximum  involvement  of  living  classroom 
teachers  in  the  shaping  of  the  project. 

Voluntary  detailed  responses  from 
forty-five  of  the  1976/77  teachers  have 
provided  the  assurance  that  most  of  our 
objectives  were  met,  and  well  met. 
Eighteen  of  those  responses  stressed  the 
value  of  having  adequately  defined  criteria, 
and  eighteen  expressed  pleasure  in  the 
development  of  a more  objective,  consis- 
tent, and  meaningful  approach  to  writing 
evaluation.  Thirteen  noted  the  positive 
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effects  on  students  both  in  the  quality  of 
their  written  work  and  in  their  increased 
enthusiasm  for  writing.  Sixteen  commented 
specifically  upon  the  effect  of  the  project  in 
assisting  them  in  stating  and  clarifying  their 
writing  program  objectives  or  in  developing 
for  their  school  a more  coherent  writing 
program . 

There  was  one  more  product  of  consid- 
erable importance:  a report  prepared  in 
October  analysing  closely  a sample  of  the 
April  assignments.  The  report,  while 
attempting  to  avoid  conclusions  and  exces- 
sive editorializing,  does  point  to  data 
pertinent  both  to  a description  of  the 
present  state  of  grade  8 writing  (the 
baseline  data  referred  to  in  our  list  of 
objectives)  and  to  examination  of  current 
writing  programs.  That  report  has  been 
sent  to  each  school  participating  in  1976/77 
and  1977/78,  and  presentations  concerning 
it  have  been  made  at  OERC  (December 
1977),  OCLEA  seminars,  and  York  (Feb- 
ruary 1978).  A few  highlights  of  these 
observations  will  conclude  this  article. 


A Note  on  Holistic  Scoring 
Simply  put,  holistic  or  rapid-impression 
scoring  calls  for  the  scorer  to  read  rapidly  a 
substantial  number  of  compositions  and  to 
give  a score  based  on  a total  or  ‘holistic’ 
impression.  Scales  vary,  but  a ten-point 
scale  works  well.  It  is  important  that  the 
scorer  use  all  points  on  the  scale,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  that  there  be  any  predeter- 
mined distribution  of  scores.  The  scores 
given  by  several  scorers  are  averaged, 
where  possible,  taking  into  account  differ- 
ences in  performance  by  scorers  (a 
calibration  obtained  from  ‘burial’  of  com- 
positions scored  by  all).  Scorers  are  ‘to 
keep  their  hands  in  their  pockets,’  not  easy 
to  do  when  one  has  been  trained  to  circle 
zealously  every  split  infinitive. 

The  advantage  of  this  procedure  is  that 
large  numbers  of  compositions  can  be 
scored  rapidly  with  much  higher  reliability 
than  traditional  methods  provide.  The 
scores  stand  up  as  a reasonable  statement 
of  the  ‘true’  merit  of  a piece  of  writing  as 
compared  with  other  essays  in  a group. 


One  can  say  with  reasonable  certainty  of 
fairness  how  a student  stands  in  relation  to 
others  and,  with  great  certainty,  how  a 
group  is  performing  in  relation  to  other 
groups.  The  procedure  can  be  carried  out 
annually  and  across  several  grades  for  a 
reliable  appraisal  of  the  effectiveness  of  a 
writing  program.  Here  I would  recommend 
Paul  Diederich’s  Measuring  Growth  in 
English  (NCTE,  1974)  for  an  elaboration  of 
how  holistic  evaluation  can  produce  the 
kind  of  data  teachers  and  systems  need  in 
order  to  provide  sound  information  about 
the  state  of  affairs  or  to  measure  the  effect 
of  program  modification. 

In  the  recent  Interface  Study  the  holistic 
procedure  was  used:  three  scorers  per 
composition  (grades  12  and  13),  one 
composition  per  student.  In  our  Inter- 
mediate Project,  we  used  only  two  scorers, 
but  we  used  two  compositions  per  student  so 
that  four  scorers  evaluated  each  student’s 
writing.  Our  limitation  was  logistics:  you 
try  to  move  three  copies  each  of  two 
essays  by  6000  students  all  over  this 
province  in  May!  We  had  bundles  of  essays 
dropped  at  Joe’s  Cafe  by  Gray  Coach,  and 
bundles  of  essays  dropped  all  over  the 
place  by  Canada  Post  Office. 


A Futuristic  Note 

The  most  serious  weakness  in  our  present 
approach  is  that  we  have  confined  our- 
selves to  a very  primitive  classification  of 
writing  modes,  pretty  much  the  traditional 
classification  found  in  most  language 
textbooks. 

The  best  available  research  in  writing 
transcends  these  categories  with  much 
better  information  about  what  is  taking 
place  in  the  act  of  writing  in  the  relation 
between  writer  and  audience.  I hope  that 
some  keen  groups  of  teachers,  stimulated 
by  the  present  project,  will  inquire  further, 
especially  into  James  Britton,  Tony 
Burgess,  Nancy  Martin,  Alex  McLeod, 
and  Harold  Rosen,  The  Development  of 
Writing  Abilities  (11-18)  (Schools  Council 
Research  Studies,  Macmillan,  1975)  and 
Charles  Cooper  and  Lee  Odell,  Evaluating 
Writing:  Describing  Measuring , Judging 
(NCTE,  1977). 


Some  Credit  Lines 

I have  stressed  that  this  project  has  been 
very  much  a joint  effort  with  the 
participating  teachers.  But  it  was  carried 
off  only  through  the  excellent  coordinating 
efforts  of  Doris  Jantzi  in  the  Field 
Development  office  at  OISE,  and  with  the 
technical  advice  and  hard  work  of  Richard 
Wolfe  and  the  OISE  Computing  Services 
Group.  At  the  Sudbury  end,  besides  the 
general  regional  support,  I was  blessed  to 
be  able  to  call  upon  the  skills  of  Marion 
Marsh,  the  Field  Centre’s  Research  Of- 
ficer, and  the  frequent  advice  and  assis- 
tance of  Pat  Haynes.  Many  thanks  to 
Jimmy  Britton  for  his  advice  and  his 
wisdom;  we  were  fortunate  to  have  his 
assistance  at  a critical  time.  Finally,  special 
thanks  to  Paul  Legge,  English  coordinator 
with  the  London  & Middlesex  RCSS 
Board,  and  his  team,  who  carried  out  the 
analysis  of  the  writing  during  September 
and  October. 


The  Analysis  of  the  April  1977  Assignments 

The  provision  of  sound  ‘baseline’  informa- 
tion about  the  performance  in  writing  of 
grade  7-8  students  has  been  a very 
important  objective  of  this  project.  Except 
for  the  1976  Interface  Study  (with  its  quite 
small  sample  of  grade  12  and  13  writing), 
no  body  of  information  has  until  now  ever 
been  collected  in  Ontario  concerning  actual 
writing  performance.  Neither  the  critics 
(and  they  are  legion)  nor  the  defenders 
(and  they  are  few  or,  at  least,  very  quiet)  of 


the  state  of  writing  in  schools  know,  quite 
literally,  what  they  are  talking  about.  And 
we  all  need  to  know,  to  anchor  our 
opinions  in  facts.  Without  such  a data 
base,  talk  about  ‘improvement’  or  ‘decline’ 
is  only  rhetoric. 

In  this  study  we  have  made  a substantial 
beginning  in  describing  the  real  estate  of 
affairs.  We  plan  this  year  to  press  the 
analysis  further  and  to  compare  grade  7-8 
writing  with  writing  at  the  grade  12  level  as 
well. 

Here  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  only 
a few  highlights  of  findings  and  notation  of 
a few  of  the  kinds  of  program-related 
questions  these  raise. 
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When  the  essays  were  scored  last  May, 
we  ‘buried’  about  100  randomly  selected 
essays  in  each  mode  for  scoring  by  eight 
rather  than  two  scorers.  For  these  we 
consequently  had  very  highly  reliable 
scores  on  writing  reasonably  representative 
of  the  performance  range. 

These  200  or  so  essays  were  analysed 
indepetjdently  by  a team  of  four  people 
who  were  provided  with  no  information 
about  the  scores  the  essays  had  received. 
That  analysis  consisted  of  (1)  error  counts 
(and  exhaustive  ones)  and  (2)  positive 
characterization  with  reference  to  four 
specific  criteria  drawn  from  the  handbook. 
Both  analyses  were  similar  to  those 
conducted  upon  the  1976  grade  12-13 
essays  in  the  Interface  Study  and  to  some 
of  the  analyses  conducted  in  the  evaluation 
of  writing  in  the  American  National 
Assessments,  1969  and  1974.. 

Error  counts  were  reported  per  100 
words.  In  analysing  the  narrative-mode 
compositions,  we  followed  up  eighteen 
sub-classes  of  error  in  an  attempt  to  be 
completely  exhaustive.  Eight  or  ten  classi- 
fications for  most  school  purposes  would 
be  quite  adequate.  In  addition  to  being 
exhaustive,  we  were  deliberately  very 
tough.  Quite  minor  punctation  errors  were 
included. 

Positive  characterization  for  the  narra- 
tive included  Organization.  Point  of  View, 
Language  Choice,  and  Sentence  Structure. 
For  the  exposition,  ‘Style:  Competence, 
Confidence,  Interest’  replaced  Point  of 
View.  Each  essay  was  scored  on  a 
five-point  scale  on  each  criterion. 

This  is  a sample  criterion  (for  exposition: 
process/procedure): 

Language  Choice 

The  writer  has  clearly  in  mind  a defined 
audience  whether  it  is  one  relatively 
familiar  with  his  subject  or  not,  so  that 
language  choice  — degree  of  technicality 
or  precision  — is  consistently  appropriate 
to  that  audience. 

All  terms  are  sufficiently  precise  that  the 
reader  can  picture  the  steps  or  process 
without  ambiguity'. 

Illustration  or  imagery  is  similarly 
effective. 


In  our  detailed  report  of  the  analysis  — a 
report  that  went  to  all  systems  involved  in 
either  1976/77  or  1977/78  — we  provided 
graphs  and  tables  that  reveal  interesting 
patterns,  some  rather  surprising.  The  full 
report  is  available  from  the  OISE  Mid- 
northern  Centre  (295  Victoria  Street, 
Sudbury  P3C  1K5)  upon  request.  Here  we 
shall  note  a few  important  findings. 

The  quality  of  organization  in  narrative 
suffers  a strong  decline  in  compositions 
below  the  75th  percentile,  suggestive 
perhaps  that  a great  many  students  at  this 
age  have  not  yet  learned  ‘control’  of  the 
narrative  mode;  essays  remain  rambling 
and  loose.  A possible  focus  for  writing 
programs? 

The  pattern  of  error  counts  is  surprising 
and  fascinating  as  we  compare  narrative 
and  exposition.  Overall  scores  revealed 
that  students  did  significantly  less  well  in 
the  expository  than  in  the  narrative  mode 
(another  finding  of  importance  for  assess- 
ment of  current  writing  programs);  yet  we 
find  in  the  weakest  essays  (0-25th  percen- 
tile range)  a dramatic  increase  in  error 
frequency  only  in  the  narrative  mode.  We 
cannot  therefore  say  that  the  weakest 
writers  always  have  a high  frequency  of 
error;  error  frequency  for  these  students 
appears  to  be  related  to  mode. 

In  both  modes  we  find  very  little  change 
in  frequency  of  errors  across  a wide  part  of 
the  scoring  range  — from  the  85th  to  the 
25th  percentile  in  narrative,  and  right 
across  the  range  in  exposition.  The 
difference  in  quality  among  essays  (with 
the  exception  of  the  bottom  group  of 
narratives)  has  little  relation  to  errors. 

For  more  detailed  analysis,  presentation 


of  data  on  the  error  count  for  narrative 
appears  in  table  1.  Here  detail  is  important. 

For  narrative,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
bottom  of  the  range  most  thoroughly 
‘bottoms.’  Evidently,  therefore,  we  can 
say  something  substantive  about  a ‘litera- 
cy’ level  or  line  as  applied  to  writing  at  the 
grade  8 level,  and  this  I have  tried  to  do  in 
the  formal  report.  A careful  analysis  of  all 
essays  in  the  sample  which  fell  within  the 
0— 15th  percentiles  suggests  that  the  line 
falls  about  the  1 2th— 1 4th  percentiles:  that 
is,  about  86%  of  the  grade  7-8  students 
involved  in  this  project  do  write  narrative 
with  reasonable  effectiveness. 

Of  particular  interest  are  the  patterns 
specific  types  of  errors  take  in  relation  to 
the  percentile  rank.  The  top  percentile 
range  shows  notably  fewer  errors  all 
round;  the  bottom  percentile  range,  nota- 
bly more.  But  within  the  middle  ranges,  the 
punctuation,  grammar,  and  diction  error 
counts  do  not  increase  markedly  between 
the  75-85  and  the  15-25  ranges. 

Note  the  very  low  frequency  of  errors  in 
grammar  and  sentence  structure.  To  be 
even  more  specific:  the  frequency  of 
subject-verb  agreement  errors  (40th-60th 
percentile  range)  was  .06  per  hundred 
words,  and  the  frequency  of  the  ‘no 
sentence’  error  was  .23,  or  about  one  every 
400  words.  The  claim  that  students  ‘can’t 
write  a sentence’  or  ‘can’t  write  grammati- 
cally’ is  simply  false. 

One  further  general  finding  should  be 
noted  here:  there  was  a very  substantial 
improvement  in  writing  scores  ( about  half 
a standard  deviation  unit)  from  grade  7 to 
grade  8.  It  is  pleasing  to  report  proof  that 
the  quality  of  student  writing  does  improve 
across  grades. 


Table  1 /Narrative  - Errors  per  Hundred  Words 


Percentile 

Range 

N 

Av.  length 
(Words) 

Spell. 

Pune. 

Sent. 

Struct. 

Gram. 

Diction 

96-100 

9 

361 

0.28 

1.39 

0.34 

0.43 

0.06 

75-85 

10 

349 

0.60 

2.03 

0.83 

0.74 

0.17 

40-60 

20 

328 

0.84 

1.88 

1.17 

0.73 

0.14 

15-25 

8 

313 

1.08 

2.12 

1.98 

0.95 

0.24 

0-4 

7 

189 

5.97 

3.55 

2.34 

1.66 

2.65 
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Lou  Manning 

At  three  years  old,  Jonathan  Swift  had  read 
the  Bible  from  cover  to  cover.  When  he 
was  five,  John  Stuart  Mill’s  favorite 
reading  matter  was  The  Times  newspaper,, 
and  by  the  time  he  was  ten,  he  had  read 
most  of  the  Greek  classics  — in  Greek.  At 
twelve  months  old,  Francis  Galton  could 
recognize  all  the  capital  letters  of  the 
alphabet. 

These,  of  course,  were  people  renowned 
for  their  superior  intellects;  and  there  are 
many  other  examples  of  the  famous  who 
mastered  the  skill  of  reading  at  what  seems 
an  unbelievably  early  age.  However,  as  I 
show  in  this  article,  it  is  a skill  that  many 
young  children  are  capable  of  acquiring. 

Some  Practical  Suggestions 

In  a previous  Orbit  article  ( Orbit  20, 
December  1973,  pp.  20-22),  Dr.  Ragan 
Callaway  discussed  the  nature  of  language 
acquisition  by  the  young  child  and  put 
forward  a theory  of  biologically  based 
special  abilities.  Therefore  I shall  not  deal 
with  such  issues  here,  but  instead  focus  on 
some  simple  strategies  about  what  to  do. 

Basically,  there  are  three  distinguishable 
early  reading  methods: 

Formal — formal  phonics,  rote  learning  of 
the  alphabet,  and  an  emphasis  that  is 
grammatical/analytical. 

Informal  — utilization  of  language  from  the 


child’s  immediate  environment;  whole 
words  stemming  from  concrete  ex- 
periences. 

Eclectic  — a mixture  of  the  other  two 
methods,  depending  on  the  disposition  of 
the  child  and  involving,  for  example, 
informal  phonics  analysis  via  the  spoken 
word. 

In  my  own  experience,  the  Eclectic 
method  is  the  most  satisfactory  because  it 
is  flexible  enough  to  utilize  the  child’s 
inherent  literacy  strengths. 

As  a parent  or  teacher  of  young  children, 
the  obvious  question  is  ‘Where  do  I begin?’ 
That  is  easily  answered:  where  the  child’s 
present  interests  lie;  where  the  child 
already  possesses  an  oral  language  base 
and  some  understanding,  so  that  a measure 
of  two-way  communication  is  possible. 
Seek  to  engage  the  child’s  interest, 
attention,  and  involvement  — five  minutes 
a day,  perhaps,  to  begin  with.  Soft  sell  him 
on  reading  below  the  level  of  awareness. 
Make  it  a game.  Read  him  stories,  take  him 
to  the  library,  introduce  him  to  such  TV 
programs  as  Sesame  Street  and  the  Electric 
Company.  Explore  his  whole  world  with 
him  and  encourage  his  participation;  for 
example,  with  letter  cookies  or  having  him 
dictate  a story  based  on  his  scribble  art. 
Have  at  hand  paper,  felt  pens,  crayons, 
home-made  flash  letter  cards  and,  if  you 
can  afford  them,  some  tactile  magnetic  or 
wooden  letters.  You  will  need  patience, 


gentle  dialogue,  and,  above  all,  love.  Then, 
as  the  child  develops  independent  reading 
habits,  tactfully  monitor  his  progress 
throughout  the  school  years.  Here,  joint 
home  and  school  encouragement  is  a top 
priority. 

Some  Specific  Examples 
During  the  past  few  years,  I have 
interviewed  numerous  parents  who  have 
taught  their  children  to  read  at  an  early 
age.  The  following  vignettes,  drawn  from 
this  experience,  illustrate  the  kinds  of 
techniques  the  parents  used  as  well  as  the 
range  of  abilities  among  the  children. 

Child  of  Average  Ability.  The  child  was 
taught  to  read  by  his  mother  (a  Toronto 
elementary  schoolteacher)  when  he  was 
two  years  and  eight  months  old.  The 
method  she  used  was  adapted  from  Glen 
Doman’s  book,  How  to  Teach  Your  Baby 
to  Read.  She  began  by  showing  him  large 
cards  on  which  were  written  single  words 
— simple  action  verbs  and  nouns  that  were 
familiar  to  him.  She  encouraged  him  to 
dictate  stories  to  her  and  to  illustrate  them 
himself.  Within  six  months  he  had  mas- 
tered the  modified  Doman  early  reading 
course  and,  now  seven  years  old,  he  has 
maintained  his  gains,  reading  at  two  grade 
levels  above  his  peers. 

Gifted  Child.  After  studying  Glen  Doman’s 
and  Ragan  Callaway’s  work,  this  mother  (a 
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kindergarten  coordinator)  began  teaching 
her  daughter  (IQ  around  150)  to  read  at 
eighteen  months.  She  began  with  kitchen 
labelling  and  recognition  games  — whole 
words  like  ‘table,’  ‘stove,’  ‘garbage,’ 
written  in  standardized  print  to  avoid 
confusion.  Simple  sentences  followed  — ‘I 
can  ride  my  bike!’  Fun  rhyming  words  like 
‘hat,’  ‘sat,’  and  ‘mat’  were  repeated 
continually.  Sentences  were  cut  up  to 
make  puzzles,  and  in  time  the  girl  began  to 
copy  some  of  her  mother’s  handwriting. 
Before  she  was  three  years  old,  she  had 
mastered  a sight  vocabulary  of  a hundred 
and  fifty  words  and  could  read  unassisted  a 
book  from  the  Methuen  Easy  Reader 
Series,  printed  in  simple  large  type  with 
one  or  two  sentences  on  each  page.  She  is 
now  reading  at  four  grade  levels  above 
norm. 

As  an  outcome  of  this  experience  the 
mother  introduced  an  early  reading  pro- 
gram into  a local  kindergarten.  Results  so 
far  have  been  very  positive. 

Disadvantaged  Child:  Recently  I journeyed 
to  Western  Ireland  to  establish  early 
reading  programs  among  interested  parents 
in  that  region.  At  one  of  the  elementary 
schools  I visisted,  I found  a four-year-old 
boy  whose  reading  ability  was  way  ahead 
of  the  others,  which,  in  this  rustic 
community,  was  certainly  unexpected.  His 
mother  told  me  that  she  had  taught  him  to 
read  through  a modified  version  of  the 


Doman  method,  starting  when  he  was 
about  two  years  old.  His  skills  were 
reinforced  by  watching  Sesame  Street  and 
other  selected  programs  on  Irish  TV,  and 
by  the  age  of  three  he  had  mastered  simple 
readers,  both  in  English  and  Gaelic. 

I tested  his  literacy  with  the  Fry  Reading 
Grade  Scale  and  found  that  his  grades  were 
three  years  above  average  in  each 
language. 

School  Setting.  An  early  reading  kinder- 
garten program  has  been  in  operation  at 
Kingslake  Junior  Public  School,  North 
York,  since  1974.  I have  interviewed  many 
of  the  children  in  the  program,  and  test 
scores  indicate  that  the  brighter  ones  are 
reading  up  to  four  grades  above  average, 
the  average  ones  have  a beyond  average 
vocabulary,  and  the  slower  ones  are  also 
making  good  progress.  [Details  of  the 
Kingslake  program  will  be  published  in  the 
next  issue  of  Orbit.]  The  following  two 
children  are  both  in  senior  kindergarten. 

1.  Average  Child.  This  boy  of  average  IQ 
from  a working  class  background  partici- 
pated in  the  formal  and  informal  early 
reading  program  of  a half  to  one  hour  daily, 
with  a maximum  of  three  to  five  minutes 
individual  literacy  dialogue  attention.  By 
the  middle  of  the  second  term,  he  was 
reading  independently  at  his  own  level. 

2.  Disadvantaged  Child.  This  girl,  whose 


mother  is  blind  and  whose  home  back- 
ground offers  less  than  average  exposure  to 
literacy  models,  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  the  success  of  Kingslake’s  early  reading 
program.  Although  the  child  did  not  take 
part  in  the  program  until  the  end  of  Term 
1,  by  the  close  of  the  second  term  she  had 
caught  up  with  her  classmates  and  was 
reading  independently  at  her  own  rate. 

Kingslake  is  one  of  many  schools  that 
are  now  introducing  early  reading  pro- 
grams — as  has  been  happening  for  many 
years  in  the  more  disciplined  environment 
of  the  Montessori  system.  As  a general 
observation  it  can  be  stated  that  children 
with  an  IQ  of  50  and  o'ver  can  benefit 
educationally  from  such  programs. 

Advantages  and  Future  Directions 

A spin-off  effect  of  learning  to  read  at  an 
early  age  seems  often  to  be  a happier  life 
for  the  child,  both  at  home  and  at  school. 
The  child  is  more  confident  in  handling 
eduational  pressures;  and  ultimately,  of 
course,  literacy  is  a big  help  toward 
survival  in  a twentieth-century  world. 

In  future,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will 
be  a greater  community  involvement  in 
early  childhood  education,  with  a home 
and  school  team  approach  to  teaching 
children  how  to  read.  As  I trust  I have 
made  clear,  early  reading  does  not  require 
a Dean  Swift  or  a John  Stuart  Mill  — it  is 
within  the  capability  of  almost  all  small 
children. 
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The  accompanying  vocabulary  list  is  based 
on  speech  samples  collected  by  teachers 
from  457  grades  1,  2,  and  3 children  in  the 
City  of  Toronto.  The  more  than  186  000 
words  from  the  samples  were  analysed  by 
computer  to  find  those  most  commonly 
occurring.  The  list  is  useful  as  an  indicator 
for  teachers  who  wish  to  check  the 
appropriateness  of  particular  reading  mate- 
rials for  beginning  readers,  as  a guide  to 
the  construction  of  teacher-made  reading 
materials,  or  as  content  for  a beginning 
spelling  curriculum. 

The  list  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
first  comprises  FUNCTION  words  — 
pronouns,  articles,  prepositions,  aux- 
iliaries, conjunctions,  the  be  verbs.  These 
are  words  which  specify  the  relationships 
among  the  components  of  a sentence  and 
have  mainly  a grammatical  function.  There 
are  67  function  words  on  the  list. 

The  second  part  of  the  list  contains 
CONTENT  words  — nouns,  verbs,  adjec- 
tives, adverbs.  Content  words  describe  the 
topic  being  discussed.  137  content  words 
are  on  the  list. 

Both  lists  comprise  only  root  words. 
Many  additional  words  can  be  generated 
by  adding  any  of  the  appropriate  English 
inflections.  Thus  the  verb  play,  which 
appears  on  the  list,  can  be  modified  to  form 
plays,  played,  playing,  and  player. 


The  adjective  big  implies  bigger  and 
biggest,  and  the  pronoun  / includes  I’ve 
and  I’ll.  Some  items  contain  selected 
inflected  forms  in  parentheses.  These  are 
meant  to  be  suggestive  of  the  productivity 
of  the  list  rather  than  exhaustive;  not  all 
possible  inflected  forms  have  been  in- 
cluded. 

This  list  was  derived  from  a study  of  the 
words  most  frequently  used  by  four  groups 
of  Toronto  children,  varying  in  socio- 
economic and  ethnic  background.  Since 
there  was  a great  deal  of  overlap  among  the 
four  groups,  a composite  list  was  de- 
veloped. Given  this  high  degree  of  overlap, 
we  feel  confident  in  calling  this  an  Ontario 
rather  than  merely  a Toronto  list.  We  feel 
that  these  are  the  words  which  children  use 
when  talking  about  their  lives,  the  things 
that  children  everywhere  spend  most  of 
their  time  doing  — eating,  playing,  study- 
ing, visiting  family  and  friends. 

Details  of  the  study  can  be  found  in  a 
larger  report  called  ‘The  Vocabulary  of 
Primary  School  Children’  published  by  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Education.  This  report  is 
also  available  on  microfiche  from  the 
Ministry  of  Education.  The  authors  of  the 
report  are  Carol  Reich  of  the  Department 
of  Special  Education,  OISE,  and  Peter 
Reich,  Department  of  Psychology  and 
Linguistics,  University  of  Toronto. 


The  Toronto  Sight-Word  Vocabulary  List 

Function  Words 


a 

has 

some 

about 

have 

something 

after 

he 

that 

and 

her 

the 

another 

him 

their 

are 

his 

them 

around 

I 

these 

at 

if 

they 

be 

in 

this 

because 

into 

to 

before 

is 

up 

but 

it 

us 

by 

let 

was 

can 

me 

we 

could 

my 

were 

did 

of 

what 

do 

off 

who 

does 

on 

with 

down 

or 

would 

for 

our 

you 

from 

out 

your 

going 

over 

had 

she 

Content  Words 

again 

guy 

right 

all 

help 

room 

always 

here 

run 

away 

hit 

said 

baby 

hockey 

saw 

back 

home 

say 

bad 

house 

school 

ball 

how 

see 

bed 

jump 

sister 

big 

just 

sleep 

boat 

know 

so 

book 

lady 

sometime 

boy 

last 

start 

break 

like 

stay 

broke 

little 

story 

brother 

live 

stuff 

call 

look 

swim 

came 

lot 

take 

car 

made 

tell 

cat 

make 

then 

Christmas 

man 

there 

clean 

mom 

things 

come 

more 

think 

cousin 

morning 

three 

dad 

mother 

time 

day 

much 

told 

dog 

name 

too 

door 

never 

took 

eat 

new 

toys 

every 

nice 

try 

father 

night 

T.V. 

fell 

no 

two 

fight 

not 

use 

first 

now 

want 

fish 

old 

watch 

four 

once 

water 

friend 

one 

way 

fun 

only 

well 

game 

other 

went 

gave 

outside 

when 

get 

park 

where 

girl 

people 

won 

give 

place 

work 

go 

play 

year 

good 

put 

yes 

got 

ride 
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MADISON  AVENUE  SCHOOL 


Offering  Hope  for  Troubled  Children 


Otto  Weininger  and  Jack  Muskat 
Department  of  Applied  Psychology,  OISE 

Madison  Avenue  School  in  the  Toronto 
Annex  District  is  involved  in  the  education 
of  children  who  are  unable  to  profit  from 
normal  schooling.  These  children  have 
been  referred  to  us  by  school  boards, 
social  service  agencies,  physicians, 
psychiatrists,  and,  increasingly,  parents 
themselves.  They  have  been  diagnosed,  or 
labelled,  as  learning  disabled,  perceptually 
handicapped,  hyperactive,  brain-damaged, 
emotionally  disturbed,  mentally  retarded, 
or  simply  'unteachable.'  As  different  as  the 
children  are  from  one  another,  they  share 
one  thing  in  common  — they  have  been 
unable  to  learn  in  the  regular  classroom. 

The  school  is  funded  through  grants 
provided  by  the  Ministry  of  Social  and 
Community  Services  and  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  enabling  us  to  provide  tuition- 
free  schooling  for  children  from  widely 
differing  socioeconomic  backgrounds. 
While  a majority  of  the  students  come  from 
the  iower  socioeconomic  levels,  a sizable 
minority  are  from  the  middle-income 
bracket.  With  a total  teaching  staff  of  nine 
we  are  able  to  accept  up  to  seventeen 
children  at  any  one  time,  and  our 
enrolment  is  presently  at  the  maximum, 
with  an  age  range  from  5 to  19. 

The  educational  program  we  offer  is 
both  a response  to  the  limited  psychoedu- 
cational  resources  within  our  community 
and,  at  the  same  time,  an  experimental 
alternative  to  existing  services.  Many,  if 
not  all,  of  the  children  who  come  to  our 
school  have  received  some  form  of 
remedial  educational  program  prior  to 
admission,  and  their  lack  of  success  has 
been,  we  think,  due  to  the  fragmented 


approach  of  the  community  dealing  with 
them.  Teachers  and  guidance  counsellors 
have  attempted  to  overcome  the  academic 
difficulties  in  isolation  from  the  social  and 
emotional  needs  of  the  child.  Social 
workers  and  family  court  judges  have 
endeavored  to  improve  the  familial  and 
social  situation  without  regard  for  the 
child’s  emotional  and  academic  needs. 
Psychologists  and  psychiatrists  have 
treated  emotional  problems  in  a context  far 
removed  from  the  home  environment  to 
which  the  child  must  return  and  the  school 
environment  in  which  he  must  eventually 
learn.  Each  of  these  approaches  is 
commendable  in  its  own  right;  the  child, 
nonetheless,  requires  simultaneous  input 
from  all  three  areas  — academic,  social, 
and  emotional  — but  rarely  does  he  receive 
more  than  one. 

Our  increasing  awareness  and  mounting 
concern  that  our  community  lacked  an 
integrated  approach  to  meeting  the  prob- 
lems of  these  children  led  to  the  founding 
of  our  school  in  1973.  We  have  worked 
toward  meeting  the  total  needs  of  each 
child  by  providing  a school  program  that 
attempts  to  relate  his  academic  achieve- 
ment to  his  social  and  emotional  needs  and 
capabilities. 

The  child  is  provided  with  a learning 
environment  wherein  he  can  experiment, 
experience,  and  learn  through  play  and 
through  a close  interpersonal  relationship 
with  his  teacher.  His  academic  needs  can, 
therefore,  be  met  through  the  learning 
materials  provided  by  the  teacher  and  his 
social  and  emotional  needs  through  the 
quality  of  the  teacher-child  relationship. 
While  both  processes  occur,  of  course, 
simultaneously,  each  may  be  reflective  of 
widely  differing  concerns  in  the  child’s  life. 


Moreover,  we  maintain  that  the  emotional 
life  of  the  child  determines  the  selection 
and  use  of  materials. 

For  example,  a 12-year-old  boy  who  is 
emotionally  and  socially  deprived,  with  a 
long  history  of  academic  problems,  will 
experience  only  greater  frustration  and 
failure  when  given  ‘age-appropriate  reme- 
dial reading  matter,’  if  his  basic  early 
emotional  needs  go  unrecognized  and 
unsatisfied.  The  teacher  who  is  able  to  be 
sensitive  to  and  understanding  of  these 
needs  will  set  up  a particular  kind  of 
relationship  with  the  child,  one  that  will 
allow  the  child  to  deal  with  learning 
materials,  at  least  initially,  on  the  emo- 
tional level  at  which  he  is  functioning.  As 
the  child  experiences  mastery  in  play 
within  a nurturing  and  caring  relationship, 
the  teacher  can  begin  to  add  on  to  the  play 
by  introducing  academic  concepts  and  by 
slowly  guiding  the  child  toward  academic 
mastery. 

The  teacher  must  be  able  to  modulate  his 
own  behavior  and  act  as  a resource,  guide, 
and  catalyst  for  the  child.  He  may  be 
critical  of  behavior,  but  not  of  the  child;  he 
may  become  involved  in  the  activities  of 
the  child,  but  not  smother  him.  He  may  be 
available  for  help  but  not  impose  it.  Lastly, 
the  teacher  must  provide  expectations  and 
standards  which  respect  the  intelligence, 
creativity,  individuality,  and  integrity  of 
the  child.  The  child  begins  to  leam  that  he 
is  valued  and  that  others  have  positive 
expectations  for  him;  through  the  motivat- 
ing relationship  occurring  between  himself 
and  the  teacher,  he  is  able  to  acquire  a 
sense  of  his  own  competence  and  self- 
worth. 

Our  focus,  so  far,  has  been  limited  to  the 
various  aspects  of  the  teacher-child  rela- 
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tionship,  its  structure,  process,  and  goals. 
This  relationship  must  be  amplified,  how- 
ever, with  a content  and  through  a medium 
whereby  the  child  can  learn.  In  our  school 
we  emphasize  play  as  the  most  important 
way  to  help  a child  learn. 

Play  allows  the  child  to  express,  explore, 
control,  construct,  discover,  and  com- 
municate, involving  both  his  psychological 
and  his  physical  self.  The  child  may 
dramatically  play-act  his  inner  feelings, 
fears,  or  fantasies.  He  may  practice 
controlling  his  body  movement  in  space, 
and  explore  the  concepts  of  distance, 
quantity,  and  volume.  Through  play,  the 
child  is  able  to  act  upon  and  manipulate 
materials  and  express  himself  verbally  or 
through  the  materials  (clay,  paints,  wooden 
blocks,  etc.)  or  both.  The  child  learns  to 
distinguish  between  reality  and  fantasy, 
and  to  discover  the  extent  to  which  the 
former  is  influenced  by  the  latter;  he  can 
begin  to  structure  his  experience  so  as  to 
understand  cause  and  effect,  action  and 
reaction. 

Play  is  spontaneous,  creative,  solitary, 
and,  as  well,  communal.  It  is  the  most 
natural  expressive  communication  of  the 
child,  and  the  experiences  we  have 
recounted  are  provided  normally  in  the 
world  of  childhood  play.  These  experi- 
ences are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
emotional  and  cognitive  development  of  all 
human  beings.  Many  of  the  children  we 
work  with  have  had  such  restricted  and 
unsatisfactory  play  experiences  that  this  is 
often  a major  factor  in  their  inability  to 
relate  to  others  and  to  learn. 

The  success  of  learning  through  play  is 
greatly  dependent  upon  the  teacher’s 
willingness  to  permit  the  child  to  play  in 
the  classroom.  Both  normal  and  disturbed 
children  enter  the  classroom  with  certain 
kinds  of  experiences  and  interpret  their 
new  experiences  in  terms  of  their  previous 
ones.  The  disturbed  child  will  react  to  this 
new,  unfamiliar,  and  potentially  threaten- 
ing world  by  behaving  in  unacceptable 
ways  — fighting,  withdrawing,  swearing, 
and  so  on.  The  teacher  who  understands 
the  gap  between  the  child’s  familiar 
experiential  world  and  the  unfamiliar 
classroom  world  can  bridge  this  gap  by 
presenting  familiar  materials  to  the  child  in 
a nonthreatening  way.  The  child  can  then 
begin  to  build  on  his  familiar  experiences 
by  the  addition  of  newer,  more  advanced 
conceptual  material,  provided  by  the 
teacher  when  the  child  is  ready  to  make 
use  of  it. 

The  child  is  encouraged  to  look  at, 
handle,  manipulate,  and  talk  about  the 
materials,  using  all  his  senses.  The  usual 
stages  of  learning  — active,  pictorial, 
symbolic  — are  not  seen  as  separate  but  as 
interwoven  and  useful  for  the  child  at  any 
stage  of  learning.  His  initial  handling  of 
objects  will  lead  him  to  match,  sort,  and 
classify  them,  and  then  he  will  begin  to  talk 
or  ask  questions  about  what  he  experi- 
ences, guided  by  an  observant  teacher. 

Our  curriculum,  then,  refers  to  the 
education  of  the  whole  child,  and  reflects 


our  view  of  him  as  an  individual  whose 
major  developmental  task  is  to  arrive  at  an 
accurate  awareness  of  himself  as  a person. 
He  brings  to  school  attitudes  about  himself 
in  relation  to  himself  and  in  relation  to 
others,  and  with  the  expectation  that  he 
will  acquire  new  experiences  in  a satisfying 
way.  We  strive  to  provide  him  with  a 
setting  wherein  his  capacities  to  deal  with 
himself,  relate  to  others,  and  learn  are 
increased.  We  essentially  help  him, 
through  play  and  within  the  close  relation- 
ship he  develops  with  the  teacher,  to  deal 
with  many  of  the  situations  which  for  him 
have  so  far  been  unknown,  traumatic,  or 
frightening.  We  consider  this  mode  of 
learning  as  a way  of  increasing  his 
intellectual  capacity  and  extending  it 
beyond  the  barriers  to  learning  he  brings  to 
us. 

Having  elucidated  our  educational 
philosophy  and  curricular  approach,  we 
turn  now  to  a description  of  the  setting  in 
which  we  transform  our  intentions  into 
actions.  Our  school  is  centrally  located  in 
midtown  Toronto  in  a large,  Victorian- 
style,  four-floor  house.  The  original  rooms 
have  been  gutted  and  redesigned  to  meet 
the  needs  of  young  children.  The  basement 
contains  a wood  workshop  and  a resource 
room  alongside  a storage  room  (housing, 
among  other  things,  a ceramic  kiln).  The 
ground  floor  is  divided  into  kitchen/dining 
room,  large  main  room  containing  chairs 
and  tables,  sofa,  TV,  interest-learning 
centres,  blackboard  and  plants,  and  a staff 
room  which  doubles  as  a videotape 
production  studio.  The  second  floor  is 
divided  into  group  and  individual  study 
areas,  including  two  classrooms  equipped 
with  educational  materials  and  hardware 
provided,  in  part,  by  the  Toronto  Board  of 
Education.  The  third  floor  is  a sort  of 
studio  where  children  are  able  to  work  with 
a wide  variety  of  materials,  including  clay, 
paints,  chalk,  crayons,  paper,  drawing 
materials,  graphics,  decoupage,  batik, 
and  plaster.  Part  of  this  third  floor  is  also 
devoted  to  movement  and  activity,  which 
usually  take  place  under  the  guidance  of  a 
senior  resource  teacher. 

We  have  tried  to  design  the  building  so 
that  the  child  feels  that  he  is  entering  a 
familiar  environment.  Foremost,  it  is  a 
house  and  not  a public  school  edifice,  and 
the  child  can  begin  to  explore  the  house 
with  greater  confidence;  its  physical  divi- 
sions impose  a certain  kind  of  structure  on 
the  child.  As  he  moves  through  the  house, 
both  horizontally  and  vertically,  he  learns 
which  areas  belong  to  him  and  which  areas 
he  has  yet  to  encounter  and  explore. 

The  child  is  able  to  conceptualize  a map 
of  the  house  and  to  see  it  operating  for 
him,  because  he  often  hears  the  teachers 
talking  about  what  is  located  on  each  floor 
and  the  interrelation  of  one  floor  with 
another. 

The  kind  of  teacher-child  relationship  we 
encourage  can  take  place  only  in  a setting 
that  maximizes  opportunities  for  close 
relations.  Accordingly,  our  teaching  staff 
currently  totals  nine  — six  full-time 


teachers  and  three  part-time  art  consul- 
tants. In  addition,  there  may  be  as  many  as 
six  master’s  level  students  in  psychology, 
education,  and  social  work  who  volunteer 
one  or  two  half-days  per  week  to  the 
school  as  part  of  their  practicum  setting 
requirements.  With  a full  student  enrol- 
ment of  seventeen  children,  our  staff/stu- 
dent ratio  is  seldom  greater  than  1:2  and 
frequently  is  less. 

The  emotional  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  children  is  regularly  assessed 
by  a resource  group  of  psychologists  who 
actively  consult  with  the  teachers.  As  well, 
some  of  the  children  are  receiving  play 
psychotherapy,  and  teacher  and 
psychologists  can  share  their  impressions 
of  the  child,  compare  his  behavior  in  the 
school  and  therapy  settings,  and  ultimately 
increase  their  understanding  of  him. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  school 
has  hired  the  services  of  an  experienced 
social  worker,  who  provides  an  invaluable 
consultative  service  to  parents,  many  of 
whom  are  experiencing  considerable  dif- 
ficulties of  their  own  in  addition  to  the 
burden  of  caring  for  a disturbed  child. 
Through  her  contact  with  parents,  the 
social  worker  is  able  to  involve  them  more 
closely  with  the  school,  clarifying  and 
describing  some  of  our  learning  objectives 
and  providing  feedback  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  adult  who  is  not  the 
child’s  teacher  and  whose  observations, 
interests,  and  perceptions  augment  the 
teacher’s  feedback.  Reciprocally,  the  so- 
cial worker  is  able  to  provide  the  staff  with 
critical  information  about  the  child’s 
experiences  in  the  home,  ranging  from 
reaction  to  marital  breakdown  and  parental 
or  sibling  loss  to  reasons  for  school 
absence,  need  of  special  diet  or  medication 
and,  as  well,  requests  for  family  or  marital 
therapy  coming  from  the  parents  themselves. 

Our  school  environment,  then,  encom- 
passes home,  outside  reality,  parental 
limitations  and  control,  and  teaching  as  a 
catalytic  activity.  The  multidisciplinary 
team  (teacher,  psychologist,  social  worker) 
has  greatly  helped  our  effectiveness  with 
these  children  and  their  families  by 
enabling  us  to  become  more  aware  of  the 
many  facets  of  the  child’s  life  and  so 
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increase  our  own  responsiveness. 

Within  this  physical  and  social  structure 
so  far  described,  the  child  enters  yet 
another  structure,  that  of  programming. 
Notwithstanding  popular  notions  of  the 
word  ‘play,’  our  program  is  not  free  and 
permissive.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a highly 
structured,  project-oriented  developmental 
program.  We  contend  that  freedom  to  play 
and  learn,  to  explore  and  experiment,  can 
be  maintained  only  by  a structure  within 
which  the  child  feels  safe  and  secure.  In  a 
manner  of  speaking,  the  structure  acts  as  a 
container  for  the  child’s  anxieties  and 
fears.  Rules  and  limits  on  behavior 
reassure  the  child  that  others  will  provide 
the  kind  of  controls  on  behavior  that  he 
presently  lacks,  will  limit  certain  activities 
and  guide  him  to  others. 

From  the  child’s  point  of  view  (and 
sometimes  from  an  adult’s  as  well)  the 
structure  is  not  experienced  concretely  but 
is  ‘invisible.’  He  may  appear  to  move 
randomly  from  one  activity  area  to 
another,  but  in  fact  he  is  responding  to 
certain  limits,  guidelines,  and  educational 
objectives. 

The  school  day  is  planned  from  the  time 
the  child  arrives  to  the  time  he  departs. 

The  children  arrive  at  school  usually 
between  8:30  and  9:00  a.m.,  most  trans- 
ported by  school  bus  from  all  parts  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  They  chat  with  one 
another  for  a few  minutes  until  the  morning 
meeting  is  convened.  Each  child  is  asked 
to  select  from  a number  of  activities  those 
he  prefers  to  engage  in  that  particular  day. 
The  children  are  handed  cards  with  the 
activities  printed  on  the  faces,  which  are 
then  placed  in  individual  slots  bearing  each 
child’s  name.  The  use  of  activity  cards 
serves  both  as  a reminder  to  the  child  of 
his  schedule  and  as  a pictorial  representa- 
tion of  his  day,  encouraging  his  grasp  of 
sequential  planning  and  of  concepts  of  time 
in  terms  of  past  activities,  present  ac- 
tivities, and  future  activities.  These  ac- 
tivities, which  are  separate  at  first,  are  then 
shaped,  given  cohesion,  and  integrated  into 
a total  experience  for  the  child  through  the 
use  of  projects  as  a major  learning  activity. 

By  working  on  a project  the  child  learns 
to  combine  many  different  aspects  of  his 


environment.  Activity  areas,  which  are 
perceived  initially  as  discontinuous,  begin 
to  join  together  in  a harmonious  way, 
linked  throughout  by  a common  theme. 

For  example,  a young  child  may  choose 
to  make  a checkerboard  out  of  wood.  First, 
he  learns  to  measure  distance  with  a ruler, 
judge  size  and  shape,  control  his  gross  and 
fine  motor  movements  as  he  saws  and 
draws  lines;  he  will  then  proceed  from  the 
woodshop  with  his  teacher  to  the  class- 
room teacher,  who  will  be  informed  of  the 
nature  of  the  project  begun  in  the  shop. 

This  second  teacher  can  start  to  add  on  to 
the  child’s  experience  by  having  him  count 
the  number  of  squares,  begin  to  talk  about 
‘up’  and  ‘down,’  and  introduce  the 
concepts  of  horizontal  and  vertical,  col- 
umns and  rows,  and  position  in  space. 

The  child  proceeds  next  to  the  art  area 
where  he  will  paint  his  checkerboard.  He 
names  colors,  learns  to  control  the 
movement  of  the  paintbrush,  and  observes 
the  patterns  that  emerge  in  a multicolored 
checkerboard.  He  may  return  to  the 
woodshop  to  varnish  the  board,  and  there 
he  learns  how  the  texture  of  the  surface 
changes  from  bare  rough  wood,  to  smooth 
and  sanded,  to  painted,  to  varnished  and 
shiny.  He  may  decide  to  number  the 
squares  and,  with  his  teacher’s  help,  will 
be  gradually  introduced  to  higher  order 
arithmetic  concepts.  Or  he  may  decide  to 
make  checkermen  of  different  shapes  and 
sizes  and  so  learn  the  properties  of 
squares,  triangles,  and  circles.  Finally,  he 
will  be  able  to  involve  other  children  and 
adults  in  his  project  by  playing  ‘checkers’ 
with  them,  and  thereby  achieve  a sense  of 
self-appreciation  in  relation  to  others. 

Similarly,  a child  who  chooses  to  bake  a 
cake  learns  to  follow  instructions,  weigh, 
measure,  count,  combine,  observe  chemi- 
cal changes  and  the  effects  of  heat.  We  do 
not  necessarily  expect  the  child  to  learn 
directly  from  such  an  experience.  How- 
ever, we  do  expect  that  each  teacher, 
beginning  from  an  interest  level  in  the 
child,  will  slowly  add  to  the  child’s  learning 
in  each  area  of  activity. 

Crucial  to  the  success  of  this  approach  is 
the  notion  of  unhurried  time.  The  child 
may  spend  a day,  a week,  a month  or  more 
on  a specific  project.  He  is  given  time  to 
prepare  carefully  for  a task,  time  to  pursue 
it,  and  time  to  clear  the  materials  away. 

The  ideal  length  of  time  is,  simply,  as  long 
as  is  needed  — as  determined  by  the 
teacher,  who  assesses  and  alters  the 
activity  so  as  not  to  exhaust  the  interest  of 
the  child.  The  exchange  of  ideas  between 
teacher  and  pupil  is  a creative,  dynamic 
process  whereby  the  child  is  not  only  a 
person  who  learns  from  others  but  also  a 
source  of  knowledge  for  himself  and 
others.  In  peer  teaching,  the  child  is  able  to 
demonstrate  his  knowledge  to  others  while 
improving  his  communication  skills. 

We  have  touched  on  but  a few  of  the 
many  features  of  our  psychoeducational 
approach  to  these  children.  Our  work  with 
them  has  been  successful.  Evaluation  is 
necessarily  relative  and  dependent  upon 


the  criteria  chosen.  For  instance,  how  can 
we  fairly  evaluate  a 10- year-old  child  who 
is  now  speaking  to  us  in  meaningful 
sentences  but  whose  reading  level  is  at  the 
point  of  letter  recognition?  Upon  admission 
to  our  school,  this  particular  child  had  only 
imitative  speech;  he  now  is  able  to 
communicate  effectively  but  he  is  unable  to 
read.  Or  what  of  the  child  who  could  only 
scribble  on  paper  but  is  now  able  to  draw  a 
human  figure  and  concentrate  on  a task  for 
more  than  five  minutes?  Or  the  child  who 
had  not  attended  school  for  three  terms, 
and  now,  in  our  school,  has  not  missed  a 
day,  even  when  he  is  sick?  How  much 
learning  has  occurred,  and  how  much 
progress  can  we  expect?  How  long  will  it 
take? 

Such  questions  are  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible to  answer.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to 
work  with  children  who  have  been  called 
uneducable.  The  usual  standardized 
criteria  for  evaluating  academic  progress 
are  not  applicable.  They  are  children  who 
require  unique  methods  of  teaching  and 
evaluation.  By  looking  at  the  total  function- 
ing of  the  child,  at  the  quality  of  his  play, 
of  his  interpersonal  relations,  language 
development,  and  visual-motor  develop- 
ment, we  can  begin  to  assess  progress  in  a 
useful  and  meaningful  way. 

At  times  we  are  discouraged  when 
progress  seems  excruciatingly  slow.  The 
child  may  make  rapid  gains  only  to  regress. 
Some  of  the  children  have  been  with  us  for 
three  years,  and  the  changes  in  their 
behavior  and  learning  are  very  encourag- 
ing. Other  children  have  been  with  us  for 
only  one  year,  and  it  is  too  early,  we  feel, 
to  talk  of  evaluation. 

We  wish  to  conclude  by  stating  that  we, 
too,  are  only  beginning.  We  are  confident 
that  as  the  children  continue  to  teach  us  — 
and  we  have  learned  much  from  them  — 
we  will  be  able  to  modify  and  develop  our 
approaches  and,  more  important,  be  able 
to  pass  on  our  learning  to  other  educators. 
While  it  is  impossible  to  recreate  exactly 
in  other  settings  what  we  are  doing,  it  is 
possible  for  all  adults  concerned  with  the 
failures  of  the  public  educational  system  to 
integrate  and  restructure  existing  programs 
in  line  with  many  of  the  things  we  have 
found. 

It  is  possible  to  innovate,  to  change 
priorities,  to  help  teachers  to  a new 
understanding  of  the  relationships  neces- 
sary to  really  help  children  grow  as 
individuals.  It  is  this  sense  of  the  untapped 
possibilities  inherent  in  teachers,  in  chil- 
dren, and  even  in  the  public  schools  which 
excites  us.  We  are  gratified  not  only  by  our 
success  with  children  but  also  by  the 
recognition  that  the  potential  for  positive 
change  resides  in  all  of  us,  teachers  and 
students  alike. 

For  further  information  about  the  Madi- 
son Avenue  School,  write  to: 

Dr.  O.  Weininger 

Department  of  Applied  Psychology 

OISE,  252  Bloor  Street  West 

Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1V6. 
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A Person 

of  Worth 

James  Montgomerie 

Principal,  Driftwood  Elementary  School 
as  told  to  H.  D.  Joyce 
Editor,  OCLEA 

The  first  inner  city  school  I went  to  — 
Remington  — the  principal  had  retired. 

The  staff  was  really  desperate  about  what 
they  were  going  to  do.  They  were  saying, 
‘Hey  . . . this  school  needs  a certain  kind  of 
person  because  we’re  at  our  wits’  end!’ 
They  realized  they  didn’t  have  the  skills  to 
cope  with  that  kind  of  child. 

My  training  consisted  of  a superinten- 
dent coming  to  me  and  saying,  ‘How’s 
your  health?’  Now,  I made  a fatal  error.  I 
told  him  my  health  was  okay.  So  I was  put 
into  Remington,  never  having  been  in  an 
inner  city  school  in  my  life.  I went  in,  and  I 
could  see  the  despair  all  over  the  place. 

The  only  way  I could  describe  it  is  that  it 
would  be  a living  hell  to  be  in.  What  I 
noticed  most  was  the  confrontation,  the 
bitterness,  that  existed  between  staff  and 
students.  I could  see  somebody  saying, 

‘I’m  going  to  be  the  boss!’,  and  the  kids 
saying  ‘Over  my  dead  body!  You  think 
you’re  going  to  be  the  boss,  but  every  time 
you  do  something  to  me  I’ll  do  something 
to  you  in  some  other  way.  I’ll  write  big 
messages  on  the  wall,  I’ll  break  windows, 
I’ll  steal,  I’ll  do  all  the  things  I can  to  get 
back  at  you.’ 

What  I found  was  that  there  were  only 
two  options:  you  could  get  out,  or  you 
could  stay  and  somehow  hope.  When  I 
went  there,  there  was  a whole  bunch  of 
teachers  wanting  to  get  out.  They  were 
saying,  ‘I  can’t  take  this  kind  of  school  — 
I’ve  heard  about  these  types  of  schools  but 
I never  wanted  to  be  in  one.’ 

When  I went  in  — I remember  it  so 
distinctly  — there  were  all  the  teachers 
sitting,  about  fifty  of  them  in  the  largest 
elementary  school  in  North  York.  It  was 
the  first  staff  meeting  and  I had  to  say 
something  to  them,  and  in  my  mind  I 
thought  they  were  waiting  for  me  to  say, 
‘We’re  going  to  have  better  halls’  or 
something  like  that.  But  I didn’t  say  that.  I 
said  to  them,  ‘I’m  going  to  demand  one 
thing  from  you  people;  I’ll  tell  you  what  it 

is,  but  I’ll  tell  you  this  too,  if  you  can’t  give 

it.  I’m  not  going  to  do  anything  to 
anybody.  I’ll  help  you,  but  if  you  can’t  do 
it,  there's  no  punishment  for  not  being  able 
to  do  it.  But  I’m  going  to  tell  you  what  I 
want.’  And  then  I gave  them  a sermon  — 
on  lore.  I laid  it  right  on  them.  I said,  ‘This 


is  how  this  school  is  going  to  be  run  from 
now  on.  Every  time  we  do  something 
we’re  going  to  stop  and  say,  “Hey,  does 
that  tell  the  kid  you  love  him?”  I’m  going 
to  give  you  guys  lots  of  love  and  I want 
you  to  give  it  to  me.  And  that’s  all  we’re 
going  to  have  happen.’ 

So  we  instituted  what  was  commonly 
known  in  those  days  as  ‘reality  therapy’  in 
the  school.  The  basis  of  reality  therapy  is 
love,  and  I was  saying  that  that  was  going 
to  be  the  basis  for  that  school.  And  I was 
persistent,  but  I was  not  insistent  ...  I 
never  said  anything  to  anyone  if  they 
couldn’t  handle  it. 

The  next  time  we  had  a staff  meeting 
they  wanted  to  know  more  about  reality 
therapy.  The  guidance  person  said,  ‘Beau- 
tiful! I’m  going  to  do  it!’  She  began  to  have 
class  meetings,  and  we  talked  about  how  to 
establish  relationships,  and  what  you  do 
after  you’ve  established  them,  and  the 
things  you  go  through  to  get  the  kids  to 
change  their  behavior.  As  a matter  of  fact 
(I  know  this  is  out  of  date  nowadays)  we 
had  a sensitivity  weekend,  where  we  got 
sensitive  to  each  other’s  needs  and  so  on. 
And  what  happened  after  that  was  that  the 
guidance  person  began  to  shake  hands  with 
the  kids,  and  the  kids,  instead  of  shaking 
hands  with  her,  would  hug  her,  and  the 
hugging  spread  throughout  the  school  ...  a 
teacher  would  hug  another  teacher,  and  the 
teachers  would  hug  me,  and  I would  hug 
the  kids,  and  Remington  got  the  name  of 
‘the  hugging  school,’  and  I got  the  name  of 
‘the  hugging  principal.’  And  the  problem 
was  that  I was  not  a very  good  hugger 
because  my  mother  never  hugged  me  very 
much,  and  I felt  as  awkward  as  everybody 
else.  But  they  used  to  come  and  hug  me  all 
the  time. 

In  my  own  private  life  I was  ready  for 
that  kind  of  thing  because  my  wife  had  died 
— she  was  33  — and  within  myself  I really 
had  a void  to  fill,  and  that  school  became 
pretty  important  in  terms  of  me  giving  lots 
of  love  and  receiving  lots  of  love.  It  really 
helped  me  over  a personal  disaster. 


I guess  I was  taking  a tremendous  risk  by 
introducing  that  kind  of  thing  and  saying  it 
was  all  right,  because  you  can  imagine 
what  can  happen  if  someone  twists  things 
and  says,  ‘These  guys  are  hugging  the  kids 
. . .’  and  so  on.  Although  I never  had  one 
single  person  in  all  the  time  they  argued 
with  me  ever  suggest  that  the  hugging  was 
in  any  way  sexual. 

I remember  one  little  teacher  . . . she  was 
standing  at  the  door  and  was  hugging  the 
kids  goodbye.  (That's  one  of  the  things  we 
did  when  they  went  home  at  night  — we’d 
give  them  a hug  and  they’d  come  back  in 
the  morning  and  get  hugged  in  the  morning 
too.)  She  was  just  indiscriminately  hugging 
them,  and  she  stopped  and  stood  there  and 
I wondered  what  she  was  waiting  for.  The 
next  thing  I knew,  a little  guy  came  down 
the  stairs  — one  little  guy  — and  she  gave 
him  a hug  and  then  she  went  upstairs.  I said 
afterwards  to  the  staff  (much  to  her 
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embarrassment!),  ‘That’s  what  we’re  really 
talking  about . . . when  you  can  stand 
someplace  and  hug  every  child  in  your 
room,  and  know  that  there  is  one  missing. 
That’s  the  kind  of  relationship  that  must 
exist,  so  that  when  the  child  is  away,  he’s 
missed!’ 


So  we  had  workshops,  and  the  guidance 
person  also  went  in  to  the  rooms  and  began 
the  process  of  class  meetings  where  kids 
would  make  decisions  . . . where  they’d 
bring  out  feelings  . . . Where  they’d  talk 
about  open-ended  questions,  and  quite 
often  set  down  rules  for  the  room  to 
follow.  And  the  guidance  person  would  be 
training  the  classroom  teacher  to  do  that. 

In  the  beginning  we  ran  into  a lot  of  flak, 
because  after  a meeting  like  that  the  kids 
are  very,  very  difficult  to  settle  down  . . . 
they’re  so  high,  high  . . . and  in  some  cases 
the  teachers  had  a difficult  time  coping 
with  this.  But  over  a period  of  time  it 
proved  to  be  so  successful.  It  was  the  most 
remarkable  school  I have  ever  been  in. 


Inner  city  type  communities  have 
certain  characteristics:  Ontario 
Housing,  high-rise  apartments,  big 
turnover,  single-parent  families,  high 
juvenile  delinquency  rate,  low  in- 
come per  capita.  Usually  the  par- 
ents’ health  is  poor  . . . they  have 
social  problems  . . . the  breakdown 
rate  is  pretty  high. 


One  lady  in  particular  who  had  been 
teaching  for  about  thirty-five  years  and 
seemed  to  be  very  rigid  in  her  approach 
and  really  wanted  to  get  out  said,  ‘Okay 
. . . I’ll  stay’  when  she  heard  I was  coming. 
In  the  first  year  she  came  to  me  and  said, 
‘Do  you  know  how  much  I’ve  changed  in 
the  way  I behave  towards  these  kids?’  And 
I said,  ‘I  know  ...  I see  it  . . . and  it’s  the 
most  remarkable  thing.’  And  she  said, 


‘Well,  you  know,  what  you  say  about  them 
is  right;  and  when  I changed  I felt  better 
about  it,  and  I see  them  doing  better.’ 

The  interesting  thing  is  she  can’t  be 
more  than  four  or  five  years  from 
retirement,  and  yet  she’s  still  capable  of 
changing  her  attitude.  We  have  others  — 
younger  staff  members  — who  have 
difficulty  coping  with  the  whole  concept. 
What  I’m  saying  is  that  relationships  are 
the  most  important  thing  in  learning  — not 
necessarily  skills  in  whatever  teaching  is 
supposed  to  be. 


We  would  have  meetings  and  I would  talk 
on  the  next  steps  in  reality  therapy  ...  I 
would  show  tapes  of  reality  therapy.  (At 
that  particular  time  . . . seven  years  ago  . . . 
nobody  else  was  doing  reality  therapy;  now 
it’s  common  to  have  workshops  all  over 
Ontario.) 

I remember  one  time  an  ‘expert’  came  in 
to  put  on  a workshop  and  used  the  grade  3 
class  to  demonstrate  it.  Of  course  it  didn’t 
work,  because  if  it  had,  the  whole  theory 
would  have  been  wrong.  It  didn’t  work 
because  they  didn’t  care  about  the  expert 
(‘Who’s  he?’),  but  that  proved  to  me  that  it 
does  work,  because  you  can’t  develop  a 
relationship  in  fifteen  minutes  with  a 
roomful  of  kids. 


I hate  to  admit  this,  but  that  so-called  inner 
city  school  began  to  get  a bit  boring  — it 
was  nice,  it  was  settled,  things  were 
happening  — so  I thought,  Well,  maybe  I’ll 
move  on  to  something  else.  So  I came  to 
Driftwood.  I’m  sure  the  administration 
said,  ‘It’s  pretty  important  to  get  a guy  for 
that  school.’  I don’t  suppose  I filled  the 
criteria,  but  they  had  an  idea  that  I could 
cope  with  that  kind  of  situation,  that  I had 
coped  with  it  before  and  it  had  worked, 
and  that  the  staff  needed  that  kind  of 
person. 

But  I didn’t  know  what  to  do,  because  I 
wasn’t  going  to  do  to  Driftwood  what  had 
happened  to  Remington  — it  was  different, 
it  was  a brand  new  place,  and  I was  a 
different  person.  But  the  first  thing  the  staff 
at  Driftwood  wanted  to  know  was,  ‘What 
are  you  going  to  do?’  And  my  answer  was, 
‘What  do  you  mean,  what  am  / going  to 
do?  What  are  you  talking  about?’ 


Driftwood  Public  School  (K-6)  was 
built  in  1965  in  a typical  suburban 
setting  of  single  family  homes.  Now 
only  32  of  its  503  pupils  live  in 
single-family  residences.  60%  are 
from  Ontario  Housing  apartments. 

Over  25%  are  from  single-parent  families 
( usually  the  mother).  Almost  30%  were 
born  outside  Canada. 


What  had  happened  was  that  my 
reputation  had  preceded  me,  so  they  were 
saying,  ‘Here  comes  that  crazy  kook  . . .’  I 
was  in  the  newspapers  all  the  time  ...  I 
was  on  television  ...  we  did  a movie  called 
Inner  City  Schools,  about  kids  and  what 
happens  to  them  when  they  get  hugged  and 
loved,  the  building  of  positive  self-images. 


and  so  on.  So  the  staff  had  preconceived 
ideas  of  what  this  guy  was  going  to  be  like. 
They  were  really  apprehensive,  because 
they  thought  I was  going  to  come  in  and 
demand  that  they  start  hugging  the  kids, 
demand  that  they  love  the  kids,  and  so  on; 
and  I didn’t.  Then  they  thought,  ‘What’s 
the  matter  with  this  guy  . . . why  is  he  like 
this  . . . why  won’t  he  give  to  us?  Maybe  it 
doesn’t  work  and  he’s  quit  it 

After  I was  there  for  three  or  four 
months,  the  staff  insisted  that  we  have  a 
Communications  Workshop  day.  That  was 
fine  ...  we  had  a Communications 
Workshop  day;  but  at  the  workshop  the 
staff  wanted  to  know  how  I felt  about 
things  and  what  I was  going  to  try  to  do  in 
that  school.  So  instead  of  me  coming  in 
and  telling  them,  they  forced  me  to  either 
commit  myself  to  the  school  totally,  or  tell 
them  I wa§n’t  going  to.  It  became 
increasingly  obvious  that  what  they  really 
wanted  to  do  was  to  force  me  to  answer  all 
their  questions  and  to  say  why  I was 
holding  back. 

So  I started  to  tell  them  how  hard  it  is  on 
you  to  do  this  . . . how  difficult  it  is  to  love 
kids  who,  instead  of  returning  your  love, 
test  you  with  every  opportunity  they  have 
so  they  can  prove  that  you’re  lying  . . . and 
in  the  beginning  it’s  a terrible  ordeal.  I put 
it  right  on  the  line  to  them  and  said,  ‘Here 
are  the  risks  I take  when  I do  this,  and  I 
don’t  know  whether  I’m  willing  to  take  all 
those  risks  again.’  And  as  I explained  how 
I felt,  one  of  the  teachers  started  to  cry  and 
said,  ‘I  think  I understand  you  ...  I really 
think  I understand  you!’  And  the  staff  said, 
‘You’ve  got  to  — that’s  all  there  is  to  it. 
You’ve  got  no  choice;  either  do  it,  or  get 
out.’  So  I had  to  say  I’d  do  it. 


‘Poorness’  is  a culture  too,  and  we’ve 
never  been  able  to  deal  with  that  different 
culture.  (We’re  doing  precisely  the  same 
things  to  the  immigrants.  We’re  saying  to 
them,  ‘You  come  from  a different  culture 
. . . a bad  culture.’)  So  the  child  who  comes 
from  poverty  — whose  parents  haven’t 
made  it  — sees  himself  from  the  very 
beginning  to  be  unsuccessful.  The  first 
thing  we  do  when  he  comes  into  the  school 
is  to  make  sure  he’s  unsuccessful  at 
something,  so  he  will  know  that  what  he 
thinks  about  himself  is  correct:  that  he’s  a 
loser  . . . that  he’s  the  bottom  of  the  pile. 

We’ve  got  a myth  that  poor  people  don’t 
want  their  kids  to  go  to  school.  That’s  not 
true  . . . they  want  their  kids  to  go  to  school 
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as  much  as  any  middle-class  family  . . . but 
the  problem  is  that  they  don’t  know  what 
experiences  to  give  them  so  that  they’ll  be 
useful  at  school. 

When  you’re  bom  poor  in  the  suburbs, 
it’s  a pretty  dull  and  grey  experience. 
Particularly  if  you  live  in  a high-rise,  and 
for  the  first  few  years  of  your  life  your 
mother  doesn’t  let  you  go  downstairs 
because  she’s  petrified  that  something’s 
going  to  happen  to  you.  There  are  no 
books  in  your  home.  I’ve  talked  to  many, 
many  parents  and  it  scares  me  when  they 
look  at  me  and  say,  ‘But  I’m  stupid!’  And 
you  think,  how  can  a person  go  through 
life  thinking  that  they're  stupid?  And  how 
do  you  think  the  child  feels  when  his 
mother  is  stupid?  So  he  comes  to  school 
with  the  lowest  possible  self-image. 

Does  Money  Matter? 

‘. . . 71%  of  dull  children  in  Ontario 
from  well-to-do  families  get  through 
grade  13,  while  only  68%  of  brilliant 
kids  from  poor  families  make  it. 

Worse  still,  school  is  the  place  where 
a child  first  learns  what  it  is  really 
like  to  be  poor  — the  humiliation  of 
not  having  the  dollar  for  the  school 
project,  the  clothes  to  go  to  the 
school  dances,  the  difficulty  of  doing 
homework  in  a home  that's  so 
crowded  there’s  no  place  to  do 
homework. ' 

Doris  Anderson,  ‘Why  Poverty  Hurts  Us  All,’ 
Chatelaine  (February  1976):  4. 


There  couldn’t  be  anything  more  truthful 
than  this:  that  if  a child  brings  a low 
self-concept  to  school,  you  can’t  teach 
him.  And  now  we’re  saying,  ‘Let’s  get 
back  to  basics  . . . let’s  teach  them  how  to 
read!’  I’m  sorry  to  say  this,  but  the  person 
who  says  that  has  never  tried  to  teach  poor 
kids  how  to  read.  The  whole  compensatory 
system  and  putting  in  extra  teachers 
doesn’t  seem  to  make  that  much  differ- 
ence; because' what  you  discover  is  that 
because  of  his  poor  self-image,  he  doesn’t 
take  in  experiences  ...  he  blocks  them  out. 
He  knows  what  it  is  to  be  a loser  ...  he 
knows  failure  . . . and  because  it  hurts  too 
much  he  protects  himself,  either  by  being 
very,  very  shy  and  staying  away  from 
everything,  and  not  listening  and  not  taking 
anything  in  because  he  knows  that  it  will 
hurt  him  — or  by  becoming  delinquent. 
We’ve  got  little  guys  who  are  as  bright  as 
you’re  ever  going  to  meet,  but  they  can’t 
read  and  they  misbehave  all  day  long. 


Then  somebody  says,  ‘Jim,  I’ve  got  the 
answer!  I’ve  got  a new  reading  series  that’s 
going  to  fix  the  whole  thing.  I’ve  got  a new 
way  of  teaching  reading  that’s  going  to 
reach  that  child.’  And  I say,  ‘Nonsense! 
You  can’t  teach  a child  to  read  or  to  do 
arithmetic  when  he  has  a poor  self- 
concept.’ 

It’s  not  a circle,  it’s  one-way:  a poor 
self-concept  stops  all  words.  That’s  the 
way  I see  it. 

Or  here  we  get  an  immigrant  child.  Quite 
often  he’s  tom  from  the  grandmother  who 
he  thinks  is  his  real  mother.  We  take  him 
out  of  his  culture  and  put  him  in  ours  . . . 
we  get  TESL  people  (Teachers  of  English 
as  a Second  Language)  who  work  and 
work,  but  what  they  work  toward  is 
assimilation.  The  government  says  that 
multiculturalism  is  a Canadian  policy,  and 
yet  our  teachers  don’t  know  what  multicul- 
turalism means,  and  do  everything  to 
promote  assimilation.  Our  TESL  teachers 
try  to  get  the  child  to  learn  the  language 
without  concern  about  the  content;  we 
place  kids  in  grades  on  their  reading 
ability;  we  test  them  on  the  things  that  we 
think  they  should  know,  but  we  never  test 
them  on  things  that  they  do  know.  We 
place  them  in  slow  classes  because  of  their 
background  . . . because  of  a different 
culture;  we  try  to  get  rid  of  their  culture 
and  make  them  Canadian.  But  what  that 
does  is  precisely  what  we’ve  done  to  the 
poor  people:  it  destroys  their  self-image. 

Now,  if  I can  pull  together  the  immigrant 
and  the  poor  — because  I think  this  is  the 
crux  of  the  whole  thing:  they  both  come  to 
you  with  different  experiences,  and 
pedagogically  we’ve  been  told  that  if  you 
can  get  in  touch  with  a child’s  experiences 
you  can  help  him  learn.  But  as  a matter  of 
fact,  not  only  do  we  not  get  in  touch  with 
these  experiences,  but  we  try  to  give  them 
experiences  that  we  can  use.  We  take  them 
on  a trip  down  to  the  City  Hall,  and  we 
somehow  think  that  they’ve  had  the 
experience  that  we've  had  . . . and  they 
haven’t!  They  had  an  experience,  but  when 
you  start  questioning  them,  some  of  them 
don’t  even  remember  that  they  went  to  the 


City  Hall.  They  remember  the  bus,  the 
number  of  trucks,  the  buildings  — these 
blocked  out  everything,  but  that  was  their 
experience!  But  we  don’t  build  on  that 
experience.  We  guess  — and  most  times 
we  guess  incorrectly  — about  the  experi- 
ence a child  has  had. 


We’ve  fiddled  with  reading  and  fiddled  with 
curriculum  and  it  doesn’t  do  anything.  But 
I’ll  tell  you  what  changing  curriculum  does 
though:  quite  often  when  you  go  about  it, 
you  make  a dramatic  change,  and  the  child 
knows  that  you  care  enough  about  him  to 
change  something  for  him,  and  that  helps 
his  self-concept.  Therefore,  he  improves. 

‘The  Jane-Finch  corridor  designates 
an  area  some  five  or  six  blocks  on 
either  side  of  Jane  Street  from 
Sheppard  Avenue  to  Steeles  Avenue 
( about  two  miles ) in  the  Borough  of 
North  York.  It  has  the  highest 
population  density  in  the  Borough.  In 
1970  there  were  21  high-rise  apart- 
ment buildings  and  a population  of 
34  000.  In  1975  there  were  59 
high-rise  apartments  (4  more  under 
construction)  and  a population  of 
60  000,  of  whom  about  26  000  were 
under  19.  This  area  has  the  highest 
suicide  rate  in  the  city. 


It  isn’t  enough  just  to  teach  phonics.  The 
grade  3 teacher  comes  back  on  the  grade  2 
teacher  and  says,  ‘Didn’t  you  teach  them 
any  phonics  last  year  at  all?’  And  the  grade 
2 teacher  screws  up  her  face  and  says,  ‘But 
that’s  all  I did  teach  last  year  . . . that’s  all  I 
ever  did!’  And  then  she  says,  ‘Well,  that 
kid  doesn’t  know  one  of  them!’ 

The  teachers  end  up  with  poor  self- 
images,  frustrated,  defeated,  because 
they’re  not  doing  the  job  they  were  trained 
to  do.  So  you  have  teachers  who  want  out 
of  that  situation  — there’s  no  extra  money 
for  them  and  each  day  is  a pretty 
frustrating  day,  each  year’s  a frustrating 
year.  And  then  you  look  at  your  kids  in 
grade  6 and  discover  to  your  dismay  that 
more  than  half  of  them  can’t  read  and  you 
say,  ‘What  am  I doing  here?  Why  do  I go 
through  all  these  things  every  day  when 
I’m  not  producing  anything?’ 


That’s  why  the  administrator’s  role  begins 
to  change  in  a school  like  this  — because 
his  role  is  no  longer  to  go  in  and  say  to 
somebody,  ‘I’ll  show  you  how  to  arrange 
your  desks  so  that  these  kids  will  learn,’  or 
‘I’ve  got  a set  of  books  to  help  these  kids 
to  learn.’  What  happens  is  that  after  a 
while  the  administrator  begins  to  realize 
that  all  his  tricks  aren’t  going  to  work.  So 
his  role  changes  dramatically.  The  rhetoric 
that  they  teach  you  at  OISE  becomes  his 
only  salvation.  He  has  to  be  able  to  go  in  to 
his  staff  members  and  say,  ‘You’re  worth 
something  . . . you’re  hard  workers  and 
you’re  dedicated  . . . you  have  respon- 
sibilities and  authority  . . . you’re  so 
important  to  this  school  that  you’ll  make  all 
the  decisions,  not  me  . . . and  I’ll  share 
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everything  I’ve  got  to  help  you  do  it!’  So 
the  administrator  becomes  the  person  who 
builds  self-images  in  the  teachers.  And  the 
teacher’s  role  utterly  changes.  She  realizes 
that  she  has  to  build  self-images  in  the 
kids. 

So  the  administrative  set-up  tilts  around 
a bit.  It’s  no  longer,  ‘What  do  you  do  to  a 

kid  who  says  ‘f off  or  ‘you  f g b d,’ 

because  that’s  only  a symptom  of  how  the 
kid  feels.  You  have  to  talk  about  things 
like.  Is  there  any  way  I can  get  that  child  to 
feel  good  about  himself?  Any  way?  Do  the 
things  I do  in  the  school  contribute  to  poor 
self-images?  and  if  they  do,  I have  to  stop 
them! 

That  may  in  fact  mean  (and  this  is  what’s 
hard  to  take  . . .)  that  you  stop  trying  to 
teach  him  how  to  read,  or  in  some  cases 
you  stop  trying  to  teach  him  how  to  speak 
English,  because  maybe  that’s  what’s 
really  killing  him.  And  you  begin  to  look 
for  things  in  his  culture  ...  to  try  to 
understand  his  culture. 

I don’t  mean  the  ‘wooden  shoe  ap- 
proach’ — I don’t  believe  we  should  teach 
kids  everything  about  the  Swahilis  and  in 
the  end  they’re  going  to  feel  good  about  the 
Swahilis,  because  they  won’t.  But  I think 
we  miss  the  point  of  why  they  don’t:  my 
theory  is  that  you  can  never  feel  good 
about  anybody  until  you  feel  good  about 
yourself.  We  have  a terrible  problem  right 
now  with  ladies  walking  down  the  street 
who  are  from  Guyana  or  Jamaica  or 
Trinidad  or  various  other  places,  and 
young  kids  calling  them  ‘f — g Pakis’  — 
yelling  it  all  the  way  down  the  street  after 
them.  And  the  teachers  say,  ‘How  are  we 
going  to  get  them  to  appreciate  other 
cultures?’  and  I say  we  can  never  get  them 
to  appreciate  any  culture  when  we  don’t 
appreciate  their  culture.  We’re  saying  to 
them,  ‘You’ve  got  to  show  respect  and 
love  and  warmth  and  understanding  to 
these  people  from  a strange  land  . . .’  and 
they  say  ‘Who  ever  showed  us  respect  and 
love  and  warmth  and  understanding  — and 
we’re  not  even  from  a strange  land!’ 

I don’t  buy  the  idea  that  the  poor  kids 
pick  on  the  black  kids  because  they  need 
somebody  worse  than  themselves.  I think 
it’s  far  more  basic  than  that.  I think  they 
do  that  because  they  don’t  feel  good  about 
themselves,  and  they  don’t  want  anybody 
to  really  feel  good  when  they  feel  the  way 
they  do.  So  they  not  only  pick  on  the 
blacks,  but  they  pick  on  me,  they  pick  on 
the  teachers,  they  pick  on  the  whole  of 
society,  because  they  feel  so  bad  about 
their  own  particular  position.  And  they  act 
out  all  this  in  delinquent  acts,  which  in  fact 
say  ‘I’m  not  very  good.’ 


Now  we  come  to  the  real  crunch,  because 
how  can  you  get  an  immigrant  child  — or 
anybody  else  — to  see  that  their  culture  is 
important?  How  can  you  have  people  not 
speaking  English  in  your  school?  How  can 
you  convince  teachers  that  their  job  isn’t 
really  to  teach  them  how  to  speak  English 
...  it  isn’t  particularly  to  take  them  home 
and  teach  them  all  about  Christmas  dinner 


when  they  don’t  happen  to  be  Christians 
...  to  impose  our  holidays  ...  to  impose 
our  language?  Because  when  you  impose 
your  language,  you  impose  your  culture. 

We  even  start  to  impose  our  values  on 
them,  which  says  to  them,  ‘Your  values 
aren’t  any  good!’ 

So  it  comes  down  to  what  we  were 
talking  about  before:  that  the  main  problem 
isn’t  how  to  give  them  information  ...  it’s 
a human  relationship  problem.  Teachers 
have  somehow  to  be  given  training  in  the 
business  of  relating  to  a person:  ‘I’m 
listening  to  you  ...  I’m  hearing  about  your 
culture  . . . what  you’re  saying  about  your 
culture  is  important  ...  I don’t  want  your 
culture  to  die  ...  if  your  culture  dies,  a 
little  bit  of  me  dies.’ 

The  teachers  have  got  to  get  the  feeling, 
‘Yes,  you  want  to  learn  English  — I know 
that;  in  fact,  you’ll  pick  it  up  in  the 
playground  a lot  faster  than  I could  ever 
teach  it  to  you.’  And,  ‘I’m  not  saying  your 
dialect  is  wrong  — I’m  just  saying  it’s  a 
dialect  ...  it  makes  plenty  of  sense  and 
you  communicate  well  by  it.  There’s 
another  dialect  or  language  that  you’ll  want 
to  learn  because  you’ve  chosen  to  be  here. 

. . .’  But  that  doesn’t  mean  that  we  have  to 
push  so  hard  for  English  that  the  kid  begins 
to  think  that  if  he  doesn’t  learn  it  there’s 
something  wrong  with  him.  I’ve  heard 
people  say,  ‘If  they  don’t  want  to  learn 
English,  let  them  go  back  to  where  they 
came  from!’  That  hurts  — and  do  you 
think  a child  can  learn  when  you  have  that 
attitude  toward  him? 

So  teachers  have  to  come  to  grips  with 
all  their  feelings  about  these  kids  . . . they 
have  to  understand  about  the  prejudices 
they  bring  to  their  job;  because  we’re  all 
prejudiced.  And  when  we  begin  to 
understand  these  things,  then  we  have  to 
set  up  situations  where  relationships  can 
happen  — more  than  an  exchange  of 
content.  And  this  means  that  the  school 
must  become  much  more  involved  in  the 
community  — more  people  have  got  to 
come  in.  I don’t  mean  that  you 
bring  in  an  Indian  on  ‘Indian  Day’ 
dressed  in  an  Indian  costume,  and  let  her 
parade  around  and  have  people  say,  ‘It’s 
gorgeous,  it’s  beautiful!’  We  go  through 
that,  and  we  kid  ourselves  that  it’s  going  to 
make  them  appreciate  Indians.  It  isn’t! 
They’ll  call  her  ‘Paki,’  or  whatever,  the 
minute  they  meet  her  on  the  street.  Before 
we’re  ever  going  to  change  anything,  that 
kid  has  got  to  get  to  know  that  woman  on  a 
human  basis  . . . talk  to  her  ...  be  helped 
by  her  . . . feel  good  about  what  has 
happened. 


With  the  poor  it’s  even  more  difficult, 
because  you  almost  have  to  say  to  them, 
‘Hey  . . . you’re  worthwhile,  no  matter 
where  you  come  from,  no  matter  how  you 
dress,  no  matter  how  you  look  . . . you’re  a 
human  being!’  Because  a positive  self- 
image  is  a feeling  about  yourself,  and  the 
only  way  you  can  change  self-image  is  by 
feeling  . . . not  by  intellect.  (Plato  said  it: 
Emotion  is  the  basis  of  learning!)  So  the 


way  you  reach  a child  who’s  doing  really 
poorly  at  school  is  not  by  getting  him  into 
arithmetic  . . . learning  sums  which  he 
won’t  learn  . . . but  by  getting  him  to  know 
that  you  love  him  as  a person  — as  a 
human  being  — no  matter  what  he  does, 
and  that  that  love  will  be  constant  for  him, 
all  the  time. 

That  doesn’t  mean  permissiveness,  al- 
though we  get  accused  of  being  permissive. 
As  Montague  said,  ‘permissiveness  is 
disguised  hostility’  . . . when  you  let  a child 
do  anything  he  wants,  you  don’t  really  love 
him.  (I  have  a beautiful  lady  from  Trinidad 
who,  if  kids  misbehave,  says,  ‘Now,  don’t 
do  that  ...  sit  down!’  And  she  means  it! 

But  as  they’re  going  out,  she’ll  slip  them 
some  candies  and  hug  them.  And  those 
kids  love  her.  She  never,  ever  lets  them  do 
something  that’s  unrealistic.  She  loves 
them  enough  not  to  let  them  do  that.)  What 
we’re  talking  about  is  total  acceptance  of 
the  child  as  a person,  and  not  having  our 
minds  all  clouded  by  the  fact  that  he  comes 
from  a single-parent  family,  or  that  his  dad 
is  a drunkard,  or  that  his  mother  does 
whatever  — that  these  are  of  no  signi- 
ficance. The  significant  thing  is  that  in 
order  to  make  him  feel  like  a person,  worth 
something,  you  must  reach  him  through  the 
feelings. 


Teaching  is  an  art,  but  in  most  cases  it’s 
been  blocked,  because  the  techniques  that 
you  use  to  help  children  learn  are  being 
stressed  and  the  curriculum  is  being 
stressed  . . . and  rightly  so.  But  when  you 
get  into  a situation  where  all  your 
techniques  and  all  your  changes  in 
curriculum  don’t  help  you,  then  you’ve  got 
to  change  the  art,  and  it  now  becomes  the 
art  of  being  human.  I’ve  always  said  to  my 
staff,  ‘Machines  will  never  replace  people 
in  inner  cities,  because  machines  have  no 
heart;  they  can’t  do  what  you  have  to  do  in 
inner  city  schools.  The  minute  they  can  do 
that,  they’ll  replace  teachers.’ 

You  can  use  techniques  to  break  learning 
down  into  small  steps,  and  so  on,  but  the 
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child  won’t  learn  without  this  feeling  of 
being  worth  something,  and  the  only 
person  who  can  give  a feeling  of  self-worth 
is  a person  of  worth.  I’m  sorry  to  say  that 
often  they  see  their  father  and  their  mother 
and  their  peers  as  not  being  worth  very 
much.  So  when  they  come  up  against  a 
teacher  who  is  recognized  as  having  worth, 
the  teacher  does  more  damage  by  being 
indifferent  to  that  child  than  she  does  to 
other  children  who  may  come  to  school 
feeling  good  about  themselves,  and  whose 
parents  make  them  feel  good  about 
themselves.  So  the  role  of  inner  city  school 
teacher  becomes  so  complicated  that  a lot 
of  teachers  say,  ‘I  can't  take  it  anymore  . . . 
it's  too  difficult!’ 


1 look  out  and  I see  all  those  little  people 
sitting  there,  and  I know  that  I’ve  got  to 
teach  them  the  letter  ‘L’;  and  so  I’m 
concentrating  on  that,  and  then  one  of 
them  puts  up  his  hand  and  says,  ‘Please 
sir,  my  mother's  having  a baby.’  ‘Fine. 
Okay.’  And  then  I go  on  with  whatever/ 
think  is  the  important  thing,  rejecting  or 
not  paying  attention  to  relationships  that 
should  be  developed. 


This  is  where  the  schools  fail:  on  the 
affective  side.  They  think  you  can  build 
good  images  by  teaching  kids  things,  and 
you  can’t.  Once  you  build  a good  image, 
then  you  can  teach  him  ...  a good  image 
must  be  shored  up  by  learning.  But  he 
shouldn’t  get  that  kind  of  false  self-image 
where  he  thinks  that  he’s  not  only 
worthwhile  as  a person,  but  he’s  also  very 
clever;  because  then  he  finds  out  that  he 
isn’t  when  someone  gives  something  too 
hard.  But  you  give  him  things  that  he  can 
cope  with  and  he  begins  to  think,  I’m  right 
about  how  I feel:  I'm  a pretty  good  guy  . . . 
I’m  learning  to  be  a good  worker  . . . I’m  a 
worthwhile  person.’  Then  he  begins  to 
learn. 

But  that’s  the  hardest  change  to  make  in 
our  school  system.  It’s  been  called 
‘humanizing.’  I don’t  know  what  humaniz- 


ing means.  I think  it  means  not  being  afraid 
to  bring  in  the  affective  dimension  of 
learning  . . . that  in  some  schools,  where 
there  are  disadvantaged  kids,  the  teachers 
must  be  very,  very  skillful  in  that  particular 
aspect  of  their  work.  And  the  administrator 
must  recognize  that  that’s  what’s  needed  in 
that  school. 


I know  we  can  get  killed  on  this,  because 
of  charges  about  the  schools  like  ‘54%  of 
the  parents  feel  that  schools  are  not  strict 
enough.’  But  you  see,  an  inner  city  school 
can’t  really  be  based  on  any  kind  of 
warden  control  system.  It  can’t  be,  ‘I’m 
going  to  get  control  of  this  school!’  because 
I never  will  for  one  thing,  and  when  I do, 
nothing  happens  anyway.  I know  inner  city 
schools  where  the  guy  has  control,  and 
kids  don’t  learn  a thing.  You  fight  for 
control  — you  strap  them,  punish  them  — 
but  there’s  no  room  in  inner  city  schools 
for  that  kind  of  approach. 


I remember  going  to  a local  junior  high 
school,  and  I could  tell  as  I walked  in  that 
some  people  there  had  made  up  their  minds 
that  nothing  I was  going  to  say  was  going 
to  be  good.  So  I said,  ‘Maybe  we  could 
start  off  with  some  questions.’  And  one  of 
them  asked,  ‘Is  it  true  that  you  allow  the 
kids  to  stand  on  the  desks  and  urinate  out 
the  windows?’  (I  always  think  of  real  good 
answers  to  things  like  that  three  days  later, 
like,  ‘Yeah  — that’s  the  only  way  they  can 
reach  the  windows!’  ...  or  something  like 
that.)  But  it  just  threw  me,  and  I said  to 
him,  ‘Hey,  if  you  think  that  I let  kids  do 
something  as  unrealistic  as  that,  you  don’t 
understand  at  all  what’s  going  on  in  that 
school.’  And  then  the  other  questions 
started,  and  the  things  they  believed  about 
that  school  would  just  curl  your  hair.  They 
had  no  concept  of  what  we  meant  when  we 
talked  about  emotional  involvement  with 
kids,  or  the  affective  area.  They  thought 
that  it  meant  you  let  them  run  around  and 
do  anything  they  want  to  do.  It  was  really 
difficult  to  persuade  them.  But  last  year  I 
was  there  and  the  principal,  with  all  my 
peers  sitting  there,  said,  ‘Well,  I don’t  care 
what  anybody  says  — I don’t  agree  with 
one  thing  this  guy  does,  but  I’ll  tell  you 
that  his  kids  come  to  my  school  better 
prepared  than  they  ever  have,  and  better 
prepared  than  some  of  the  kids  from  the 
so-called  ‘normal’  schools.  They  read 
better,  they  communicate  better,  they 
write  better,  and  they  add  better!’ 


I’ve  been  to  OISE  and  I’ve  read  a lot,  and 
I know  somebody’s  going  to  nail  you  to  the 
wall  if  you  say,  ‘I  think  they  do  better.’ 
They’ll  say,  ‘Oh,  great!  You’re  involved  in 
the  thing,  and  you’re  making  this  sort  of 
subjective  evaluation!’ 

But  I didn’t  — I tested  all  the  grade  l’s, 
3’s  and  6’s  the  first  year  I was  there,  and  I 
tested  them  three  years  later;  and  every 
one  of  them  had  gone  up  in  reading  and 
arithmetic  and  languages  relative  to  the 
average  of  the  corresponding  group.  And 
then  I let  them  move  up  for  three  years  and 


I tested  them  all  again.  There  were 
significant  changes  in  the  grade  3’s,  but  the 
biggest  change  was  in  the  grade  6’s.  The 
grade  6 teacher  came  to  me  (she’s  a 
non-believer  — a whole  bunch  believed 
and  practiced  it,  but  some  didn’t;  they 
stayed  and  they  get  along  with  me  fine).  So 
this  teacher  came  and  said  to  me,  ‘Jim,  I 
want  to  tell  you,  I’ve  been  teaching  grade  6 
in  this  school  for  ten  years,  and  the  kids 
I’m  getting  now  are  the  best  kids  I’ve  ever 
had,  in  reading,  and  in  language,  and  in 
behavior.’  That’s  one  of  the  criteria  that  I 
use  to  measure  my  success. 

I did  all  the  tests,  but  I didn’t 
particularly  want  to  get  into  that,  because 
once  you  do,  you’re  beginning  to  measure 
your  school  just  the  same  way  everybody 
else  measures  their  school.  And  this  just 
isn’t  every  other  school  ...  I don’t  think 
you  can  measure  it  that  way. 


I’ll  give  you  another  measure  of  success  (I 
like  to  tell  this  story).  When  I first  went  to 
Flemington  there  was  a published  list  of 
the  top  worst  schools  for  broken  windows. 

I used  to  say  that  we  had  fifty-two 
members  on  the  staff,  and  that  included  the 
two  glaziers.  It  was  like  painting  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  — every  Monday  morning 
you  put  in  all  the  windows,  you  got  them 
all  in  by  Friday,  and  then  on  Monday 
you’d  start  all  over  again.  We  were  number 
one  or  number  two  on  that  list  (we  moved 
back  and  forth  with  another  school  which 
will  remain  nameless);  but  the  second  year 
I was  there  the  superintendent  came  and 
said,  ‘Jim,  do  you  realize  that  your  school 
isn’t  even  in  the  top  thirty  for  broken 
windows?’  And  I said,  ‘I  can  believe  that; 
because  if  you  really  care  about  kids  they 
don’t  have  to  make  an  impact  on  you  — 
they  can  come  to  you  directly.’  When 
somebody  throws  a rock  through  a window 
all  it  says  to  me  is  that  somebody  left  a 
calling  card  the  night  before.  They’re 
saying,  ‘I  was  here  last  night,  but  you 
weren’t  in.’  But  when  you  open  the  school 
and  they  can  come  in,  they  don’t  have  to 
leave  a calling  card.  They  know  they  can 
come  in  and  you  will  be  there. 


But  how  do  you  really  measure  your 
school?  Maybe  it’s  when  a guy  comes  into 
your  school  and  spends  the  morning  there 
and  then  says,  ‘Jim,  this  is  an  exciting 
place  to  be  . . . this  school  is  warm!’  And 
what  I’m  trying  to  say  is  that  improve- 
ments like  that  come  only  after  all  those 
other  things  happen.  And  then  the  work 
you  do  as  a teacher  takes  on  some 
meaning,  because  the  kids  start  to  learn, 
and  you  feel  good  as  a teacher. 

Once  you  get  by  that  initial  few  months 
of  black,  then  there’s  a geometric  progres- 
sion: every  success  breeds  new  success 
and  every  good  feeling  breeds  more  good 
feeling.  And  so  it  works. 

Note:  Reprinted  from  OCLEA  8 (Sep- 
tember 1976).  Publication  of  the  Ontario 
Council  for  Leadership  in  Educational 
Administration. 
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Nos  debutants  aux 
ecoles  secondaires 
frangaises  en  1972: 
Ou  sont-ils  aujourd’hui? 


Dormer  Ellis,  OISE 

Jacques  Beauchemin,  Ministere  de  l’Education 


Cet  article  constitue  la  premiere  moitie 
d'un  rapport  traitant  d’eleves  qui  ont  deja 
frequente  l’ecole  secondaire  fran?aise.  La 
deuxieme  tranche  de  ce  rapport  paraitra 
dans  une  publication  ulterieure  de  la  revue 
Orbit.  Les  recherches  qui  sont  a la  base  de 
ce  rapport  ont  ete  entreprises  en  janvier 
1972  et  ont  ete  terminees  en  decembre 
1977.  Dormer  Ellis  et  feu  W.G.  Fleming 
(alors  professeurs  a l’lnstitut  d’etudes 
pedagogjques  de  l’Ontario)  avaient  re?u  du 
Ministere  de  1’ Education  les  subventions 
necessaires  pour  realiser  un  vaste  projet 
qui  avait  pour  titre  ‘Une  etude  des  besoins 
et  des  caracteristiques  des  eleves  franco- 
ontar.iens.’  Une  etude  a long  terme  d’un 
nombre  imposant  d’eleves  qui  avaient 
debute  leur  9e  annee  en  1972  constituait  un 
element  important  du  projet.  Les  cher- 
cheurs  ont  suivi  l’acheminement  de  chacun 
de  ces  deux  mille  eleves  dans  ses  etudes 
secondaires  puis  dans  le  monde  du  travail 
ou  vers  ses  etudes  post-secondaires.  Des 
articles  parus  precedemment  dans  la  revue 


Orbit  ont  donne  un  portrait  de  ces  eleves 
au  debut  le  leurs  etudes  secondaires;1  puis 
il  y a eu  dans  un  autre  article  la 
comparaison  etablie  entre  ceux  qui  quit- 
taient  l’ecole  prematurement  et  ceux  qui 
perse veraient  dans  leurs  etudes.2  Dans  cet 
article  il  est  question  d’interviews  realisees 
avec  ceux  qui  ont  quitte  l’ecole 
prematurement  et  ceux  qui  ont  termine 
avec  succes  leurs  etudes  secondaires. 

La  technique  de  recherche 

Les  chercheurs  ont  eu  recours  a differentes 
methodes  pour  compiler  l’information 
necessaire  sur  les  sujets  de  l’etude  a long 
terme.  Quelques-unes  de  ces  methodes  ne 
requeraient  pas  le  contact  avec  l’eleve 
lui-meme;  par  exemple,  l’etude  des  dossiers. 
La  recherche  se  basait  suit  les  resultats 
de  questionnaires  distribues  au  niveau  9.  Il 
y avait  aussi  les  notes  obtenues  dans  les 
tests  de  mathematiques  et  de  langues  qui 
avaient  ete  administres  en  classe  au  cours 
des  trois  premieres  annees  du  projet. 
Toutefois,  aucun  eleve  n’avait  ete 
interviewe  durant  ses  annees  au 
secondaire.  Les  chercheurs  ont  done 
decide  de  distribuer  un  questionnaire 
d’une  page  aux  ‘drop-outs’  leur 
demandant  pourquoi  ils  avaient  quitte 
l’ecole,  quel  poste  ils  occupaient 
presentement  et  quelle  valeur  ils  rat- 
tachaient  a leur  education  secondaire. 


L’information  re?ue  ne  suffisait  pas;  elle 
etait  trop  breve.  Afin  d’en  savoir  davan- 
tage,  les  chercheurs  ont  decide  de  proceder 
avec  des  interviews  personnels.  Ainsi  ils 
obtiendraient  de  plus  amples  renseigne- 
ments  sur  la  contribution  de  l’ecole 
fran^aise  a la  vie  du  sujet  de  recherches,  et 
ainsi  rendraient  le  projet  a long  terme  plus 
complet.  Il  n’aurait  pas  ete  raisonnable  de 
n’interviewer  que  les  ‘drop-outs.’  Les 
diplomes  aussi  ont  ete  visites  trois  mois 
apres  la  fin  de  leurs  etudes  secondaires. 

Les  chercheurs  voulaient  leur  accorder  le 
temps  pour  se  trouver  un  emploi  ou  encore 
pour  s’inscrire  a des  etudes  post- 
secondaires. 

Selection  des  interviewes 
Comme  le  projet  initial  detude  a long 
terme  englobait  2224  eleves,  il  etait 
absolument  impossible  de  tous  les  inter- 
viewer. Il  fallait  que  les  chercheurs 
precedent  de  fa$on  a en  retirer  l’echantil- 
lonnage  le  plus  representatif  possible, 
compte  tenu  des  argents  et  du  temps  mis  a 
leur  disposition  pour  ce  projet.  Ils  ont  done 
decide  d’interviewer  10  pour  cent  des 
sujets  de  recherches.  Ils  voulaient  s’as- 
surer  que  l’echantillon  de  sujets  de 
recherches  renferme  certaines  sections  de 
la  population  pour  lesquelles  ils  portaient 
un  interet  particular. 
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Com  me  l’echantillon  comprenait  1022  du 
sexe  masculin  et  1202  du  sexe  feminin  les 
chercheurs  ont  decide  d’interviewer  102  de 
la  premiere  categorie  et  120  de  la  seconde. 
Les  chercheurs  ont  procede  a identifier 
puis  a echantillonner  quatre  groupes 
differents  pour  chaque  sexe,  soient: 

1 . les  sujets  qui  au  debut  de  leur  9e  annee 
ne  projetaient  pas  de  completer  leurs 
etudes  et  de  fait  ne  les  avaient  pas 
completees. 

2.  ceux  qui  completaient  leur  12e  annee 
apres  avoir  manifesto  l’intention  de  ne  pas 
atteindre  ce  but, 

3.  ceux  qui  sont  entrees  avec  I’idee  de 
completer  leurs  etudes  secondaires  et  y ont 
reussi,  et  enfin 

4.  ceux  qui  projetaient  de  completer  leurs 
etudes  secondaires  mais  ne  s’etaient  pas 
rendusjusque  la. 

L’echantillonnage  tenait  compte  aussi  des 
regions  geographiques  d’oii  venaient  les 
sujets  et  de  leur  origine,  urbaine  ou  rurale. 

Le  deroulement  des  interviews 

Parmi  les  222  sujets  de  recherches  choisis, 
202  ont  ete  interviewes.  Cinq  refuserent  de 
se  preter  a l’interview  se  disant  trop 
presses  ou  simplement  pas  interesses.  Un 
autre  accepta  I’invitation  mais  negligea  a 
maintes  reprises  de  se  rendre  au  rendez- 
vous. Deux  prospects  etaient  inaccessibles, 
1’un  ayant  elu  domicile  aux  Etats- 
Unis  sans  informer  quiconque  de  son 
changement  d'adresse  et  l'autre  en  tournee 
de  1’ Europe.  Un  sujet  de  recherche,  detenu 
par  les  autorites  policieres  avait  ete  avise 
par  son  avocat  de  decliner  l’interview. 

Deux  annulerent  leur  rendez-vous  pour  des 
raisons  incontrolables.  Malheureusement,  il 
y avait  un  cas  de  suicide,  un  autre  de  mort 
accidentelle.  Enfin  il  y avait  ce  sujet  dont 
la  maladie  longue  et  penible  rendait 
l’interview  impossible. 

Les  sessions  d'interviews  commencerent 
en  1975  pour  se  terminer  en  decembre 
1977.  Le  nombre  le  plus  imposant  eurent 
lieu  durant  les  premiers  mois  de  1977.  A ce 
moment  la  tous  ceux  qui  ne  frequentaient 
plus  l’ecole  avaient  ete  interviewes.  Ceux 
qui  poursuivaient  leurs  etudes  en  13e  annee 
(76-77)  font  ete  en  septembre  de  l’annee 
1977.  Seulement  onze  interviews  ont  ete 
realisees  au  moyen  d’appels  telephoniques 
parce  qu’il  etait  absolument  impossible  de 
proceder  autrement.  Dans  ces  cas,  le  sujet 
etait  avise  par  courrier  de  l’appel  qu’il 
allait  recevoir.  Toutes  les  interviews  ont 
ete  faites  par  madame  Dormer  Ellis. 

La  duree  de  l’interview  variait  sensible- 
ment  de  vingt  minutes  a deux  heures.  La 


duree  moyenne  etait  de  quarante  minutes. 
Elies  debutaient  toutes  en  fran?ais  et 
generalement  se  poursuivaient  ainsi.  Il 
arrivait  qu’au  cours  de  certaines  interviews 
la  conversation  debute  en  fran£ais,  de  la  en 
anglais  puis  en  fran?ais.  Seulement  cinq 
ont  ete  realisees  strictement  en  anglais, 
mais  dans  tous  les  cas,  la  langue  d’usage 
etait  dictee  par  l’interviewe. 

Presque  toutes  les  interviews  se  sont 
deroulees  dans  des  villes  et  villages  de 
l’Ontario.  Cependant  cinq  d’entre  elles  ont 
eu  lieu  a Montreal,  St-Jovite,  Quebec, 
Banff,  et  Fredericton  quand  le  chercheur  y 
etait  pour  assister  a une  conference  ou 
pour  une  tournee  d’affaires.  Durant  la 
periode  de  deux  ans  ou  les  interviews 
eurent  lieu,  le  chercheur  profitait  de 
ses  voyages  d’ordre  professionnel  pour 
entrer  en  contact  avec  les  sujets  de 
recherches  et  proceder  avec  l’interview 
durant  l’heure  du  diner  ou  durant  la 
soiree. 

L’allure  de  ces  rencontres  n’avait  rien  de 
formel.  Le  but  etait  d’agir  de  sorte  que 
l’interviewe,  ne  se  sentant  pas  menace, 
puisse  se  laisser  aller  librement  et  avec 
franchise.  L’heure  des  interviews  et  les 
lieux  de  rencontre  y etaient  pour 
beaucoup.  Les  quelques  interviews  qui  ont 
ete  menees  a l’lnstitut  d’etudes 
pedagogiques  de  1’ Ontario  l’ont  ete  non  pas 
dans  le  bureau  du  chercheur  non  plus  a 
des  heures  de  bureau  mais  plutot  dans  une 
salle  de  detente  le  soir. 

Certains  interviewes  se  rendaient  au 
domicile  du  chercheur  mais  la  aussi 
l’echange  se  faisait  dans  la  salle  familiale 
ou  encore  dans  le  jardin.  La  majorite  des 
interviews  cependant  avaient  lieu  dans  les 
hotels  de  la  province  et  debutaient  ou  se 
terminaient  avec  la  consommation  d’une 
liqueur  douce  au  cafe-bar.  Quelquefois, 
l’interviewer  causait  avec  son  sujet  en 
prenant  un  gouter  au  restaurant.  Cinq 
interviews  se  sont  deroulees  dans  un  pare 
de  la  capitale  sous  un  beau  soleil  d'ete. 
Quelques  sujets  invitaient  l’interviewer  a la 
demeure  de  leurs  parents  ou  alors  a leur 
propre  logis  ou  appartement.  Une  ren- 
contre eut  lieu  sur  le  campus  de 
l’universite,  une  autre  enfin  dans  un  centre 
de  loisirs. 

L’emplacement  le  plus  naturel  est  celui 
qu’il  fallait  choisir.  L’interviewer 
telephonait  au  sujet  de  recherches  l’avisant 
de  son  passage  prochain  et  fixait  avec  lui, 
le  jour  et  l'heure  de  la  rencontre  (la  duree 
suggeree  etait  d’une  demi-heure). 

Aucune  interview  etait  enregistree  sur 
bande  magnetique.  L’interviewer  se  servait 
de  stenographic  pour  prendre  des  notes 
puis  redigeait  un  sommaire  aussitot  la 
rencontre  terminee.  L’interview  n’etait  pas 
structuree  et  il  n’y  avait  pas  de  question- 
naire rattache.  Neanmoins,  1’interviewer 
dirigeait  la  conversation  de  fa?on  a obtenir 


les  reponses  aux  questions  qu’il  s’etait 
fixees.  L’interview  type  debutait  par  des 
commentaires  usuelles  sur  la  temperature, 
le  voyage  effectue  et  sur  le  lieu  de 
rencontre.  Puis  le  chercheur  expliquait  a 
son  sujet  le  but  du  projet  et  la  fa$on  dont 
les  chercheurs  avaient  procede  dans  le 
passe.  Le  discours  n’etait  pas  memorise;  il 
en  etait  un  qui  assurait  que  les  reponses 
donnees  seraient  tres  valables  pour  le 
succes  du  projet  et  demeureraient 
anonymes.  Des  que  1’ ambiance  amicale 
etait  etablie  le  chercheur  demandait  au 
sujet  de  confirmer  certains  items 
de  son  dossier  et  d’elaborer  s’il 
jugeait  bon  de  le  faire. 

Exemple 

— Tu  travailles  au  bureau  de  poste 
maintenant? 

— C’est  ?a. 

— Travailles-tu  a cet  endroit  depuis  que 
tu  as  quitte  l’ecole? 

— Oh!  non.  Je  travaille  a cet  endroit 
depuis  le  mois  de  novembre  seulement. 
Auparavant  je  travaillais  a temps  partiel 
dans  un  restaurant.  Qa  ne  valait  pas  cher. 
On  requerait  mes  services  aux  heures  de 
pointe  et . . . 

Au  cours  de  la  conversation  qui  se 
deroulait,  l’interviewer  se  montrait  intere- 
sse  et  comprehensif.  Il  posait  des  questions 
a l’occasion  mais  s’abstenait  de  tout 
commentaire  sur  les  reponses  obtenues. 
Naturellement  les  questions  variaient  d’un 
sujet  a l’autre.  Le  chercheur  ne  s’adressait 
pas  de  la  meme  fa?on  a celui  qui  avait 
quitte  l’ecole  qu’a  celui  qui  poursuivait  ses 
etudes.  Certaines  questions,  cependant, 
s’adressaient  a tous  sans  exception, 
notamment:  les  impressions  du  sujet  sur 
ses  etudes  poursuivies  a l’ecole  secondaire 
fran?aise,  la  possibility  d’emploi  pour  les 
jeunes  bilingues,  les  differentes  carrieres  a 
envisager  et  enfin  ses  opinions  sur  l’educa- 
tion  permanente. 

Resultats 

Dans  une  publication  ulterieure  de  la  revue 
Orbit,  vous  pourrez  lire  la  seconde  partie 
du  rapport.  On  vous  presentera  sous  forme 
tabulaire  des  donnees  generates  sur  les 
interviews  realisees.  Vous  constaterez,  a 
l’aide  de  quelques  exemples  qui  vous 
seront  presentes,  l’etendue  des  experiences 
vecues  par  les  sujets  de  recherches. 

Notes: 

1.  Beauchemin,  Jacques,  et  Ellis,  Dormer. 
‘Portrait  de  deux  milliers  de  debutants  aux 
ecoles  secondaires’.  Orbit  26  (fevrier  1975). 

2.  Beauchemin,  Monique,  et  Knight,  Ar- 
thur. ‘Retrait  premature  des  etudiants  des 
ecoles  secondaires  de  langue  fran?aise’. 
Orbit  30  (decembre  1975). 
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LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Physical 

Education 

I am  taking  up  your  invitation  to  comment 
on  the  physical  education  articles  in  your 
December  1977  issue  of  Orbit.  In  a word 
they  ’fizzed.’  In  short,  the  use  of  the  word 
‘Fizzedd’  can  be  interpreted  as  a put  down 
of  the  subject  which,  in  my  view,  is 
reprehensible  in  a professional  educational 
magazine  published  by  an  institution  that 
purports  to  give  leadership  in  education  in 
this  province. 

My  main  concern  is  with  the  article  by 
R.G.  Gladish  inappropriately  called  ‘An 
Analysis  of  Changes  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion.' However,  I shall  briefly  comment  on 
the  others. 

I found  the  articles  by  Cindy  Nicholas 
and  Jennifer  Wolfe  to  be  interesting.  Miss 
Nicholas’  final  comment  is  most  signi- 
ficant. If  what  Miss  Wolfe  says  is  true 
about  gymnastic  equipment  use,  then  the 
taxpayers  are  being  ‘ripped  off.’  Both 
articles  disturb  me  in  that  there  seems  to 
be  no  clear  separation  between  regular 
class  program  and  extra  curricular  sport 
activities.  This  problem  has  been  with 
physical  education  a long  time  and  until  it 
is  resolved  there  will  tend  to  be  the  usual 
domination  of  Sports,  essentially  team 
games,  in  physical  education  programs 
with  the  usual  result  of  creating  more 
spectators  than  participants.  Perhaps  phys- 
ical educators  in  Ontario  should  look  at  the 
1976  K-12  Curriculum  Guide  for  Physical 
Education  from  Saskatchewan. 

‘. . . Traditionally,  physical  education  in 
Saskatchewan  has  assumed  three  sections: 

a)  The  Instructional  Program 

b)  The  Intramural  Program 

c)  The  Inter-school  Program 

This  curriculum  does  not  take  this  ap- 
proach. This  curriculum  is  concerned  with 
the  instructional  program.’ 

Mr.  Kidd’s  article  has  a point  but  as 
usual  he  takes  global  swipes  at  anything 
and  everything  without  giving  credit  where 
credit  is  due.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
teachers  are  sending  classes  to  gym  and 
not  accompanying  their  classes  they  are 
leaving  themselves,  the  school  and  the 
Board  wide  open  for  law  suits  if  an 
accident  should  occur.  Further,  if  this  is 
allowed  to  happen  then  administrators  both 
at  the  school  level  and  board  level  are 
derelict  in  their  duties. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  my  main  concern 
is  the  article  by  Mr.  R.G.  Gladish  which  is 
supposed  to  be  an  analysis  of  physical 
education  changes  in  Ontario.  In  my  view, 
it  falls  woefully  short  of  being  an  analysis 
and  seem  to  be  limited  to  what  has 
occurred  along  Highway  401. 

First,  Mr.  Gladish  should  have  declared 
his  secondary  school  bias  and  the  fact  that 
his  training  and  teaching  has  been  at  the 
secondary  school  level.  Therefore,  his 


knowledge  of  what  has  taken  place  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  Ontario  is  limited  at 
best.  My  bias,  of  course,  is  for  the 
elementary  school  program,  having  been 
involved  in  elementary  school  physical 
education  since  1948.  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  many  positive  changes  made 
and  much  growth  in  elementary  school 
physical  education  both  inside  and  outside 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  The  comment 
about  Movement  Education  as  being  the 
only  significant  improvement  in  15  years 
demonstrates  quite  clearly  the  paucity  of 
his  knowledge  in  regard  to  elementary 
school  physical  education.  Movement 
Education  in  physical  education  was 
introduced  to  Ontario  elementary  school 
teachers  in  the  late  fifties  through  Depart- 
ment of  Education  summer  courses  in 
physical  education  under  the  leadership  of 
Miss  Nora  Chatwin.  There  have  been 
many  significant  changes  in  elementary 
physical  education  in  Ontario  since  1960. 
An  elaboration  of  these  changes  along  with 
the  necessary  background  of  elementary 
school  physical  education  would  take  too 
long  to  deal  with  in  this  letter.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
facilities,  equipment  and  instruction. 

Second,  I have  had  more  than  enough  of 
backhanded  swipes  at  elementary  school 
physical  education  and  elementary  school 
teachers  who  teach  physical  education  by 
those  who  should  know  better.  Granted 
there  are  shortcomings  in  elementary 
school  physical  education  just  as  there  are 
shortcomings  at  the  secondary  and  univer- 
sity levels. 

If  one  were  cynical,  the  question  arises 
why  the  sudden  heavy  interest  in  elemen- 
tary school  physical  education  in  the  past 
five  years?  Could  it  be  that  university 
schools  of  Physical  Education 
(C.A.P.H.E.R.,  O.P.H.E.A.,  etc.)  realized 
that  the  job  market  for  physical  education 
graduates  was  shrinking  and  that  in  order 
to  keep  vested  interests  in  place,  the 
elementary  schools  were  seen  to  be  a 
source  of  positions  for  new  graduates? 
Undoubtedly,  there  are  many  who  are 
sincere  in  developing  better  physical 
education  programs  for  elementary  school 
students  but  there  may  be  other  reasons  as 
well.  My  question  is,  where  were  you 
when  the  climate  was  right  for  develop- 
ment ten  or  fifteen  years  ago?  Today  it  will 
be  an  uphill  battle  because  of:  (1)  economic 
restraints,  (2)  special  funding  for  French 
Instruction  and  resultant  inroads  in  school 
time,  (3)  declining  enrolments,  (4)  the  so 
called  ‘back  to  the  basics  movement,’  (5)  a 
continuous  barrage  of  negative  statements 
on  programs  already  in  place  while 
ignoring  the  positive  aspects  of  the  same 
programs. 

I am  fed  up  with  the  continuous  whining 
over  lack  of  time  for  physical  education  in 
elementary  schools.  There  are  places  in 
Ontario  where  elementary  school  children 
receive  more  than  two  periods  per  week. 
One  example  of  this  can  be  seen  in  the 
elementary  schools  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Sudbury  Board  of  Education  where 


daily  physical  education  in  Sudbury  started 
twelve  years  ago.  Further  afield,  the 
Saskatchewan  Guide  previously  men- 
tioned clearly  states  that  daily  physical 
education  is  a must  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  that  province.  If  daily  physical 
education  has  been  developed  both  inside 
and  outside  of  Ontario  — and  it  has  — then 
why  have  others  dragged  their  feet? 

Certainly  there  are  problems  with 
teacher  training  in  physical  education  for 
elementary  schools  and  I have  said  this  for 
more  years  than  I care  to  remember. 
However,  I can  state  that  teacher  compe- 
tence in  this  subject  area  has  improved  a 
great  deal  since  1960  through  Ministry  of 
Education  Summer  Courses  and  Board 
sponsored  Winter  Courses.  Literally 
thousands  of  elementary  school  teachers 
have  improved  their  knowledge,  skill  and 
self-confidence  in  the  area  of  physical 
education  in  this  manner.  Further,  many 
Boards  have  provided  ongoing  inservice 
programs,  developed  courses  of  study  and 
demonstrations.  Many  fine  elementary 
school  teachers  do  provide  growing  chil- 
dren with  good  balanced  programs.  This  is 
not  to  say  there  is  no  room  for  improve- 
ment. We  still  have  a long  way  to  go  in 
many  places  but  not  all. 

It  would  be  a real  step  forward  to  have 
more  ‘physical  education  specialists’  in 
elementary  schools.  However,  many 
schools  of  physical  education  in  this 
province  would  have  to  adjust  their 
programs  to  fit  the  needs  of  elementary 
school  students  to  a greater  degree  than 
they  have  up  to  the  present  time. 

However,  some  physical  education 
specialists  would  be  a complete  disaster  in 
a primary  physical  education  program. 
There  are  pros  and  cons  regarding  the  use 
of  physical  education  specialists  and  great 
selectivity  would  be  necessary,  in  my 
opinion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  instead  of  continually 
knocking  what  is  in  place,  it  would  be  far 
more  productive  to  build  upon  present 
programs  and  make  change  through  evolu- 
tion. 

Much  of  the  foregoing  needs  further 
elaboration  but  this  letter  is  too  long  now. 

I offer  two  suggestions  that  might  help  us 
in  Ontario: 

1)  Separate  Health  from  Physical  Educa- 
tion in  grades  7-12  as  it  is  in  K-6  in 
Ontario  and  in  Saskatchewan  and  Manito- 
ba. 

2)  If  all  levels  of  government  see  health 
costs  rising  out  of  sight  and  if  solid 
physical  education  programs  are  seen  to 
play  an  effective  role  in  preventive 
medicine,  then  all  concerned  should  make 
a case  for  funding  elementary  school 
physical  education  along  the  special  lines 
of  French  and  Special  Education  programs. 

Finally,  if  an  analysis  is  to  be  printed 
please  have  whoever  does  the  analysis  do 
his  homework. 

R.E.  Gibson 

Chief  Physical  Education  Consultant 
The  Sudbury  Board  of  Education 


Teaching  Aids  from  the  Community 

Fire  Marshal  of  Ontario 


The  materia]  listed  below  is  available 
in  Ontario  only.  Other  readers 
should  contact  the  Fire  Marshal’s 
Office  in  their  own  province. 

FILM  CATALOGUE 

A booklet  classifying  over  400  films 
on  fire  prevention,  training,  and  civil 
defence  is  available  free  to  Ontario 
schools  from: 

Film  Library 

Office  of  the  Fire  Marshal 
590  Keele  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario  M6N  4X2. 
(416)  965-4871 


FILMS 

Borrower  pays  return  mail  only, 
l ilms  should  be  reserved  three 
weeks  ahead  of  the  intended  show 
date. 

The  following  is  a brief  list  of  the 
many  film  topics  in  the  catalogue: 

Fire  Prevention 
Home  Hazards 
Children  - Baby-sitting 
General 

Extinguishment 

Institutional  - Public  Buildings 
Local  Fire  Station  Publicity 
Groups  Supporting  Fire  Prevention 
Rural  Hazards 

Spectacular  Fires  - Program  Fillers 
Brush  Fires 
Electrical  Hazards 

Fire  Department  Training 

Evolution 
Equipment 
New  Techniques 
Laboratory  Demonstrations 
Fire  Prevention  Activities 
Fire  Ground  Pre-Planning 
Volunteer  Departments 
Class  B Fires 


Industrial  Protection 
Equipment 
Special  Hazards 
Peace-time  Disaster 
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For  Young  Children 
Fire  Department 
Science  of  Fire 
Fire  Prevention 
Safety 

Civil  Defence 

Science 

Anti-Contamination 
Civilian  Instruction 
Special  News  Events 
Industry 

Nuclear  Bomb  Effects 
Training 


‘No  Fire’  Emergency 

Medical  - Heart,  Asphyxiation, 
First  Aid,  etc. 

Rescue  - from  Heights,  Wells, 
Cave-ins,  Building  Collapse,  etc. 

TV  Spots 

Public  Service  Messages  (Fire 
Prevention  Week,  etc.) 

Seasonal  Precautions  (Christmas, 
Summer  Camping,  Start  of  the 
Heating  Season,  etc.) 

Legal 

Responsibility 


FIRE  PREVENTION  LITERATURE 
Each  municipality  has  a separate 
Fire  Prevention  Office  servicing  only 
its  own  area.  Teachers  should  there- 
fore address  inquiries  for  literature, 
posters,  and  so  on,  to  the  appropri- 
ate office  in  their  neighborhood. 
Material  will  not  necessarily  be 
identical  to  that  described  below. 

The  following  resources  may  be 
obtained  free  of  charge  by  schools 
in  the  City  of  Toronto  from: 

Fire  Prevention  Bureau 
City  Hall 

Toronto,  Ontario  M5H  2N1. 
(Telephone:  367-7695) 

(Address  inquiries  for  the 
attention  of  Capt.  W.  A.  Simms.) 
Some  of  these  items  are  in  short 
supply  and  will  be  issued  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis. 


Posters 

‘Learn  Not  to  Burn.’  A selection 
of  colorful  posters  highlighting 
fire  hazards  and  showing  methods 
of  coping  with  fire. 


Crisscross  Game 

Reading  sheet  listing  fire  dangers 
in  one  column  and  their  prevention 
in  another.  Child  is  required  to  draw 
lines  linking  the  problem  to  its 
correct  solution. 
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Colouring  Card 

Fire  Safety  Know-How  for  Parents 
& Babysitters.  Designed  to  be  hung 
on  the  wall,  this  card  has  a list  of 
do’s  and  don’ts  for  the  sitter  on  one 
side  and  a coloring  sheet  ‘Be  a Baby- 
sitter Helper’  on  the  reverse. 

Stickers 
In  Case  of  Fire 


PAMPHLETS 

Do  the  Clothes  You  Wear  Burn? 
Sparky’s  Junior  Fire  Chief  Quiz 
Toronto  Fire  Department’s 
Centennial  1874-1974 
Today’s  Firefighter 
If  You  Live  in  a High  Rise 
Babysitters’  Handbook  for 
Emergency  Action 
Time  for  Your  Cold  Weather 
Checkup 

Check  Your  Home  for  Electrical 
Fire  Hazards 
Your  Farm  and  Fire! 

Life/Property  and  the  Three  C’s 
To  Prevent  Fire  in  Your  Home 
Stop  Fire  on  Your  Job 
Know  Your  A BCD’s  of  Portable 
Fire  Extinguishers 
Escape  — Is  Your  Family  Prepared? 
Who  Me? 

What  You  Should  Know  about 
Electricity 
What’s  Cooking? 

Here’s  Your  Inspection  Tool  Kit 
for  Removing  Fire  Dangers 
from  Your  Job 
Get  the  Walkaround  Habit 

& 
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Profile  of  a School/44 

Alternative  Scarborough  Education  (1) 


Alternative  Scarborough  Education  (1)  is  the  full 
name  for  ASE  (1),  usually  further  abbreviated  to 
ASE.  The  program  was  established  in  1974  by 
the  Scarborough  Board  of  Education  as  an  aca- 
demic alternative  to  senior  students  who  demon- 
strate the  enthusiasm,  initiative,  and  responsibility 
to  learn  through  a program  emphasizing  indepen- 
dent study  and  community  involvement.  The 
program  involves  approximately  one  hundred  stu- 
dents (grades  11,12,13),  enrolled  from  the 
Borough’s  collegiates  and  admitted  on  the  basis  of 
an  interview  with  ASE  staff. 

ASE  shares  with  collegiates  an  emphasis  on 
academic  excellence:  in  1977,  of  twenty-four 
graduates,  fourteen  earned  Ontario  Scholarships. 
The  program  was  established  in  order  that  stu- 
dents be  freed  to  rather  than  freed  from.  Effort 
and  achievement  are  primary  goals  in  our  school 
function.  On  the  foundation  of  credit  study,  ASE 
has  developed  a program  notably  different  from 
the  collegiate  setting. 

All  ASE  students  are  on  independent  study, 
consulting  on  a one-to-one  basis  with  staff, 
tutoring  each  other,  participating  in  seminars. 

In  both  the  development  of  curriculum  and  the 


pacing  of  studies,  emphasis  is  placed  on  individu- 
al student  initiative  and  responsibility.  A student 
once  suggested  that  the  program’s  motto  be 
‘Individualists  Unite’  - such  a thought  expresses 
well  the  aim  of  independence  and  individuality 
within  the  context  of  group  support. 

ASE  also  stresses  learning  beyond  the  school 
walls.  The  program  offers  no  school  library  and 
no  school  excursions;  each  student  is  expected 
to  make  personal  contact  with  resources  outside 
the  classroom.  Community  involvement  is  a 
necessary  part  of  all  credit  studies.  Additionally, 
ASE  is  unique  in  Scarborough  in  offering  an 
innovative  three-credit  course  named  Community 
Involvement  Programme  (CIP).  In  this  course, 
students  integrate  academic  study  with  work 
experience  in  a community  social  agency,  learn- 
ing first  hand  about  contemporary  social  problems 
and  challenges. 

ASE  characteristics  of  academic  excellence, 
independence-individuality,  and  community 
involvement  are  all  predicated  upon  smallness.  An 
enrolment  of  one  hundred  students  and  six  staff 
encourages  that  tight-knit  unit  which  nurtures 
both  individual  effort  and  co-operation.  In  1975 


the  Board  of  Education  Research  Department 
completed  a report  on  ASE.  That  report  noted: 

ASE  (1)  students  feel  closer  to  other  students 
and  teachers  than  they  did  to  other  students 
and  teachers  when  they  were  in  collegiate.  The 
students  expressed  increased  openness  and 
personalization  of  inter-action  as  the  major 
factors.  ’ 

ASE  was  established  to  provide  an  alternative 
form  of  schooling  for  students  likely  to  benefit 
from  a greater  degree  of  involvement  in  the 
structure  of  their  schooling,  from  a greater  degree 
of  community  involvement,  and  from  the  challenge 
and  support  of  a small  school  environment.  For 
such  individuals  the  program  has  been  most 
successful.  As  noted  in  the  Research  Department 
report : 

‘Students  at  ASE  (1)  are  more  satisfied  with  their 
present  school  experience  than  are  [the]  two 
collegiate  groups  [ surveyed / . . . ’ 

ASE  (1)  students  express  a more  positive 
attitude  to  school  than  do  a random  sample 
of  collegiate  students  . . .’ 
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